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RUSSIA AT MERYV. 


would not be uninteresting to know whether there is 

a single Englishman of the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the facts who is pleased at the a 
which the Russian press has addressed to England in the 
matter of the annexation of Merv. We say annexation, for 
on that point there is practically no dispute. The resolve 
of Government after Government, Liberal no less than Con- 
servative, that Russia never should have Merv, appears to 
have vanished simultaneously with the determination that 
Britons and persons with whom Britain has to do shall 
never be slaves. But that is a very minor matter. Just 
now in England we have supped full with humble pie, and a 
fresh dish may be brought in without any fear of attracting 
particular attention. It may even be thought remarkable 
that any Russian should have thought it necessary to gar- 
nish the pie with such elegant flowers as those which the St. 
Petersburg Journal has been good enough to offer. Wonder 
at this, however, would testify to a certain insufficiency of 
comprehension. In the first place, the Russians have not 
forgotten, if English Radicals have, how an English Govern- 
ment, despite the factiousness of an English party, stopped 
them not six years ago at the gates of Constantinople and the 
frontiers of Afghanistan. They probably think that, with- 
out a little blarney, England might be tempted to repeat 
the process. They may have heard of some expressions of 
Lord Granvitue’s, and they know that Lord is 
still Foreign Secretary. Besides, they owe a considerable 
debt of politeness to Mr. Giapstong, and your Russian is 
rarely wanting in that virtue. For our parts, aswe may claim 
without fatuity to have kept our readers thoroughly in- 
formed of the progress and prospects of things in this out- 
of-the-way corner of the world, and as we have never used 
hard words of Russian conduct, so we certainly shall use none 
now. Russian statesmen ought to act, and do act, for the 
good of Russia, and it is small blame to them even if they 
sometimes stretch a point of international morality in so 
acting. We also have statesmen who are not ill at this 
stretching of points, only they generally stretch them for 


harm. 

e formal acceptance of the submission of the Merv 
Turcomans by the Czar has not the importance that it 
would once have had, and any one who has the simplicity 
or the dishonesty to do so is welcome, if he likes, to 
make the most he can of this acknowledgment. The 
Russianization of Merv is still very dangerous to England, 
and entirely incompatible with friendly action on the part 
of Russia towards England. But whereas but four or 
five years ago the only obvious road to India lay, for 
Russia, through the so-called oasis of the Murghab, it 
does not so lie now. The activity of Russia and the 
supineness of the English Government has provided an- 
other and a far better route. By the subjugation of the 
Western Tekkes and the laying of a railroad from the 
shores of the Caspian eastwards, Russia has provided her- 
self with an access to Herat, where the real gate of India 
lies, infinitely more convenient and speedy than that which 
formerly seemed her most probable route—the Sea of 
Aral, the Oxus, and Merv. The latter place has lost its 
importance exactly as Ostend would lose it in the hapds 
of an enemy to England who possessed Calais. It is a 
danger which has been dwarfed by a greater danger, a 
court card which has been dexterously exchanged for a 
trump. It would, indeed, be paying too great a compli- 


ment to the knowledge and the intelligence of the mass 
of Englishmen to suppose that they are aware of this. 
But it explains the comparative indifference with which 
the news has been received by those who have intelli- 

nce and knowledge. A man does not greatly excite 

imself if he is wise about calamities of such a kind as 
this. It proves, indeed, the incapacity of the present English 
Ministry ; but a proof of that is about as novel and as 
valuable as a proof of the multiplication table. It is a 
fresh humiliation to England; but we are quite used to 
humiliations. It exposes the absurdity of the arguments 
of some who said that Russia would never get to Merv ; the 
ony of others who declared that let her once get 
there and she should see what England would do; but 
there is little consolation in this. The most humorous and 
to the political cynic satisfactory upshot of the matter 
would be that Mr. GLapstone’s Government, after allowing 
the straight road to India to be occupied by Russia at 
Kizil Arvat and Askabad, should make a solemn protest 
against her occupation of a roundabout road at Merv. 
Perhaps we shall even have Sir Cuartes DILke saying that 
the Czar is not going to accept the Turcoman submission. 
Cela s'est vu. 

Here, however, Stoicism must stop, and it will not be 
found that the fault of the Government is much lessened 
by even its fullest exercise. They have provided Russia 
with two roads to India instead of one, and so far as that 
goes, the one road is less important than if it were the only 
one. They are very welcome to this confession. But as to 
the present state of affairs and the future which may be 
expected, it is once more necessary, however hopeless the 
process may be in face of what has just happened, to 
give careless-living Englishmen an opportunity of under- 
standing the truth. Another and a vast stride has been 
made in the obliteration of those deserts and mountains 
which the English critics of the optimist school even 
the other day boasted of as standing between Russia 
and Afghanistan. An alternative road is secured to the 
glacis of the outwork of India. A fresh accession, and a 
very numerous and important one, is made to those 
warlike and predatory troops upon whom Russia can 
draw for the invasion of a rich and peaceful country— 
a fresh deduction from the forces with which she has to 
reckon on her way thither. A fresh blow is dealt at 
English prestige in Central Asia. A new warning is given 
to the peoples of that region that Russia is unsafe to 
oppose and England unsafe to support, because the one 
never relaxes and the other never perseveres. And the 
Russians, in their courteous notices of faire part, do not at 
all conceal that they are not yet satisfied. It will indeed, 
they say, be unlikely that they ever need occupy Sarakhs— 
as they said of Khiva, as they said of the Tekke country, as 
they said of Merv. But this reassuring, though extremely 
indefinite, a is accompanied by the intimation that it 
will probably be ao for them to occupy the Attock— 
the important, fertile, and populous region Thich intervenes 
between Askabad and Sarakhs itself, and which extends to 
the very river that waters Herat. This district, it is said, 
forms no part of Persia (which is exactly as true as that 
Wales forms no part of England), and it is a haunt of 
brigands. Precisely. The Tekke country was a haunt 
of brigands; so was Merv ; so is the Attock. And so Eng- 
land is politely informed of the next thing to which she may 
make up her mind—a next thing which will all but accom- 
plish the famous saying, and bring the Cossack horses to 
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water at the Heri-Rud itself. This of course will be pooh- 

hed as alarmist talk by those who have poohpoohed the 
constant and distinct prophecies of every step which has 
preceded it. Between ourselves and the school of which 
the Duke of ArGyLu used to be the chief advocate there is 
this main difference. Everything they used to say has 
turned out false ; everything we have constantly said has 
turned out true. The impossible deserts and the insuper- 
able mountains are mastered and passed ; the warlike tribes 
are vanquished, slain, or turned from foes into allies; the 
buffer between Russia and India has been transformed 
into the head of the ram which Russia can direct against 
India. Henceforward one line of defence which has been 
usually adopted for the policy of Mr. GLapstonz’s Govern- 
ment must be abandoned ; it will probably be abandoned 
in silence. There can be no further talk of neutral 


-zones, for there is no neutral zone left; of natural barriers, 


for the natural barriers have ceased to exist. Russia has 
not a stride, barely a step, to take before her frontier 
becomes continuously conterminous with that of the Ameer 
of AFGHANISTAN, who is in England’s pay. And whereas 
the English side of Afghanistan can only be reached from 
England by an immense distance of ocean-travel, the Russian 
side is already all but reached by one, and will, beyond 
doubt, in a short time be reached by several lines of railway 
communication, divided only by a short stretch of inland 
sea, entirely under Russian control, from the headquarters 
and arsenals of the Russian army. This is what the annexa- 
tion of Merv means, and this is what the policy of Mr. 
GuapstToxE has brought about. 


THE OPPOSITION. 


oe importance of organization to a party in opposition 
is not inconsiderable, though it is often exaggerated. 
If there is no leader of undisputed pre-eminence, it is im- 

ossible to supply the defect a any process of formal or 
informal election. The New Whig Guide alone preserves 
the memory of Mr. Poysonsy, who was the official leader of 
the Opposition of seventy years ago. The “ Trial of Henry 
“ Brovenam for calling Mr. Ponsonsy an old woman” accu- 
rately represents, as reported by PEEL, the relative positions 
of the reckless orator and of the orthodox chief of the 
Whigs. When, thirty years later, the Protectionists were 
left, by the death of Lord Grorce Bentinck, without a 
head in the House of Commons, Lord Sraniey wished to 
retain for himself the sole direction of the party. On several 
occasions he rebuked or slighted the pretensions of Mr. 
DiskaELl, once going so far as to propose to his unwelcome 
ally that the office of leader should be put into commission, 
in which Mr. Disrar.i was to have an equal voice with two 
colleagues of indisputable mediocrity. At a much later period 
the gossiping underlings of the party were in the habit 
of hinting that General Pret or some other respectable 
Conservative should be substituted for their uncongenial 
leader ; yet Mr. Disraczxi retained his post without serious 
disturbance for more than thirty years. It must never- 
theless be remembered that after he left the House of Com- 
mons he exercised the functions of leader of the Opposition 
only fora few months. From the spring of 1880 to the 
recess his party was powerless in the presence of the 
newly-elected majority, and Lord BeaconsFie.p died almost 
at the beginning of the following Session. If he had re- 
tained his vigour to the present time he would probably 
have in a great measure controlled the policy of the party ; 
but he must, to some extent, have divided his authority 
with the leader of the House of Commons. There is not 
the smallest ground for suspecting that he would have 
attempted to revoke his own selection of Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore as his suecessor and principal colleague. The 
leader of an Opposition in the House of Commons must 
‘necessarily exercise independent action, because he bears 
the brunt of Parliamentary contests, 

The proposal of a provincial partisan that Lord Satispury 
should supersede his present coadjutor has attracted more 
attention than it deserves. The suggested change would 
add nothing to the power of the Conservative leader in the 
House of Lords, who must be nted in the House of 
Commons by some unspecified lieutenant, if he could not 
command the support of an independent colleague. The 
malcontents would probably prefer Lord Raypo.rn 
CuvrcuILL for the vacant office, not remembering that Lord 
Sauispury lately described the policy of abandoning the 
Kuepive as the basest desertion. There is no doubt that 


more than one candidate for the place of leader might be 
found who would say disagreeable things of Mr. GLapstong 
in stronger language than that which is likely to be used 
by Sir Starrorp Norrucote ; but the denunciation of a 
political adversary as a traitor, a slave, or a Moloch, has no 
tendency to detach a single vote from the Liberal majority. 
It may be true that, if the two Opposition leaders could 
change places, the position of the Government would be more 
uncomfortablethanatpresent. Lord SaLispury would gratify 
not only his own followers, but many Liberal members, 
by exposing and stigmatizing as it deserves the immoral 
sophistry of Mr. Guapstone’s rhetorical quibbles; and Sir 
SrarrorD NortscorTe would consult the taste of the Peers 
by a more dispassionate examination of Ministerial policy. 
As the transfer cannot be effected, judicious politicians will 
make the best of their actual resources. They may console 
themselves for occasional disappointments by reflecting that 
the most eloquent denunciations of Ministerial short- 
comings would not, as the House of Commons is at present 
constituted, bring the Opposition into office. Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Goscuen, though their unanswerable arguments 
must at least have convinced themselves, had no hesitation 
in promising their votes to the authors of the Sinkat 
catastrophe. As Mr. Forster said, with evident sincerity, 
he preferred the present Government, whatever it had done 
or left undone, to the only possible alternative, If Sir 
Srarrorp Nortscote had anticipated Mr. Forster by de- 
livering the same speech, it would assuredly not have pro- 
duced a more practical result. 


Whatever may have been the effect of the Opposition 
speeches, the notice of motion was followed by a total 
change of policy on the part of the Government. The 
arguments against the culpable inaction of the Ministers 
were weakened in exact proportion to the concessions 
which were made. The majority in the House of Commons 
would not, perhaps, have strained the bonds of alle- 
giance so far as to approve of a deliberate sacrifice of 
the garrison of Tokar; but it was too late to save the 
garrison of Sinkat. The issue of vacillation was less urgent 
when inconsistency was exhibited in the form of tardy 
vigour substituted for tame acquiescence. It may be true 
that the Opposition showed a want of readiness in profiting 
by a popular outburst of just indignation ; but there was 
from the beginning of the incident to the end no oppor- 
tunity of coalition with dissatisfied supporters of the 
Government. The feelings and opinions of theoretically 
independent Liberals were fully expressed by Mr. Forster, 
who also anticipated their decision to stand by their party 
at the division. It is probable that recent scandals may 
not have affected the comparatively unsophisticated minds 
of electors, though they were powerless to penetrate the 
hardened partisanship of members of the House. It is im- 
possible to judge whether the Somersetshire farmers thought 
more of Sinkat than of the foot-and-mouth disease ; and 
perhaps the respectable minority of Paisley objected rather 
to general encouragement of revolution than to the abandon- 
ment of a few Egyptian isons. There is some reason to 
hope that a general election, if it occurs before the virtual 
disfranchisement of the present electorate, will disclose a 
partial reaction against the delirium of 1880; but the result 
of an appeal to the constituencies is wholly uncertain. It is 
not even known whether moderate Liberals will vote against 
a Government which they undoubtedly fear and dislike. 
Mr. Lasovucnert, Mr. Georce, and from time to time 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, are doing their utmost to accelerate the 
process of conversion. The alliance of Whigs with Jacobins 
and Socialists is too unnatural to last. 

If the leaders of the Opposition could have controlled 
the action of the House, they would have been well 
advised in dividing, like the Lords, on the first night of the 
debate. When the Vote of Censure was moved, the 
massacre of the garrison of Sinkat was fresh in recollection ; 
and there can scarcely have been half a dozen members who 
shared the doubts of Mr. Wappy whether it would have 
been desirable to accept the responsibility of saving a limited 
number, as Mr. GuapsToNe said, of lives, It is not known 
whether a laudable feeling of indignation would have 
detached any Liberal vote from the party ; but, if the 
Government would have incurred any danger of the kind, 
the long interval which was afterwards occupied with 
the debate destroyed all chance of secession, The details 
of “reinforcements forwarded to Suakim were published 
day after day, and before the division it was known 
that General Gorpon had arrived safely at Khartoum, 
and that he had met with an enthusiastic reception, The 
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change of circumstances, though it really involved a con- 
demnation of the previous policy of the Government, 
nevertheless removed or diminished popular dissatisfaction. 
The attention of the House and the country was diverted 
from ee to a future which may perhaps be 
more e Opposition may fairly claim a 
of the credit of a more spirited policy ; but it incurred the 
disadvantage of aiming at a moving object which had 
changed its position before the missile could reach it. It 
must not be inferred that the leaders judged wrongly in 
trying to profit by an apparent opportunity. When Sir 
Srarrorp NorTHCOTE gave notice of the motion, it was un- 
certain whether the Government would at last act with 
vigour ; and it was possible that things might go from bad 
to worse. An — result only illustrates the incon- 
venience of depending on occasions and on chance. 

Votes of censure have often been proposed for the purpose 
of profiting by an anticipated coalition. A combination 
arranged by Lord Jony Mr. and 
forced Lord Patmerston to dissolve Parliament 
in 1857, and in the following year the same league drove him 
from office on an entirely different ground. There is now 
no section of disaffected Liberals with which the Opposition 
can form a vm a | alliance, and it is not worth the while 
of either party to bid high for the support of Mr. Parneti 
and his followers. If the Government had been in serious 
danger, the diplomacy of Kilmainham might possibly have 
been revived ; but the Opposition had nothing to gain by 
courting a disaffected faction. Even a victory ob- 
tained by such methods would have been embarrassing ; and 
there was little advantage in diminishing the Ministerial 
majority. Some of the criticisms which have been directed 

inst the conduct of the late struggle are not without 
foundation ; but it must be remembered that it was impos- 
sible to win. Lord Sarispury and Sir Starrorp NortucoTe 
were not so simple as to take the advice of opponents who 
urged upon them the expediency of announcing a policy of 
their own. The proposition that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment has been weak and perverse may be affirmed without 
assuming the responsibility of defining the policy which 
ought to be adopted for the future. It is not necessary or 
reasonable to condemn every step in a career of vacillation. 
As Mr. Forster said, the disaster of Sinkat would have 
been averted if the Government had done a short time 
earlier what it has done since the catastrophe. Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucote’s motion has at least had the merit 


of eliciting Mr. Forster’s speech in its support. 


EGYPT. 


HE reported, and seemingly confirmed, surrender of 
Tokkar throws even further into the shade the debate 
which closed on Tuesday. Although, as Lord Hartineton 
ingenuously complained, the speeches of that night were, for 
the Government, embarrassingly good, and although the last 
debate thus somewhat redeemed a discussion of a general dul- 
ness as inordinate as its length, the division which followed 
had remarkably little interest. It was not only completely 
anticipated, but its cireumstances made it in fact—what the 
division in the Upper House last week was falsely repre- 
sented as being—little more than a farce. Perhaps, if the 
House of Commons had divided, like the Peers, on the 
night of the introduction of the Motion, a rather more 
genuine expression of opinion might have been obtained ; 
but even that is doubtful. The rank and file of the majority 
only needed, or hardly needed, excuses for putting their 
consciences in their pockets ; and the excuses were provided, 
on the one hand, by Mr. GLapstone’s discourses de omnibus 
rebus (except the charge brought against him), and by the 
tardy despatch of an expedition to Tokkar. But it would be 
unfair to confine remarks to the rank and file. It was not 
merely the faex Schnadhorstii, the riffraff of the Caucus ticket 
of 1880, that flocked into the Government — Tuesday. 
Persons of the rank of Mr, Forster and Mr. Goscnen 
were found to say—in the latter case literally—that the 
position indictment was perfectly justified by the evi- 
dence, but that they would not “ give blank cheques” to 
. their political opponents. After this, it may be supposed 
that in the present and in future Parliaments the idle farce 
of votes of want of confidence will be omitted, at any rate 
when a Radical Government is in power. Such a Govern- 
ment has the proxies of the delegates sent up by the Caucuses 
safe in its pocket, and need trouble itself about nothing 
further, or at most about very little. The majority of Tuesday 


was consistently composed of persons like Mr, Forster, 


who abominate the Government policy up to the date of 
the despatch of the present expedition, and of those who 
like Mr. Wappy, abominate the Government policy since 
that date. It affirmed in effect nothing except that the 
members of it do not wish to see their own party out of 
power ; it denied nothing except that they are willing to 
postpone factious to national interests. Lord Hartineton 
complained that his opponents, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, took no notice of the Government defence. It 
was not easy to take notice of what did not exist. So long 
as the despatches of the 4th of November and the 
4th of January remain in print, so long as history records 
the presence of English troops at Cairo and at Aden while 
the garrison of Sinkat were being butchered, so long as 
files of the newspapers which daily exposed the hopeless 
condition of Baker Pasna’s force are preserved in the 
British Museum, so long will defence of the conduct of 
Mr. Guiapstone’s Government during the last four months 
be absolutely impossible. The attack of the — 
may have been and was arranged with little skill, and 
carried out with isingly little vigour; the wave of 
popular sentiment last week may have been left unused ; 
the tactics of delaying and watering down the debate may 
have been infelicitous and ill deserving of success. That is 
a mere y matter. Ifthe attack had been as close and 
fiery as it was scattered and lukewarm, if the defence had 
been as stubborn as it was in fact evasive, the argumentative 
result could have been in no way different, and very likely the 
divisional result would have been the same. The disasters 
of Teb and Sinkat were due to the vacillation and incon- 
sistency of the Government, and the majority of the House 
of Commons were determined that the Government should 
be acquitted of them in the teeth of evidence. Mr. Goscnen 
and Mr. Forster have each in his way said as much, and 
the last word may be very safely left with these dis- 
tinguished members of the acquitting jury. 

So much for the past—a past than which it is not easy 
to imagine anything more disgraceful to the Government, 
and than which it is possible to imagine several things more 
creditable to the Opposition. There remain the present and 
the future. Of the present at Khartoum it appears useless 
to say anything. The country is bidden to put its trust in 
General Gorpon, and General Gorpon will pull it through. 
It is not to trouble about the formal establishment un 
the protection of England of practices against which Eng- 
land, whether wisely or unwisely, has fought with purse 
and pains and the lives of her sons for the greater 

ofa century. It is not to ask what the possible mean- 
ing of a remission of taxation can be when the right to tax, 
if it has not already been formally renounced, is about 
to be so. Nor is it to have one rebellious twinge at the 
recognition as Sultan of a rebel adventurer, who not 
many weeks ago slaughtered Englishmen and troops de- 
spatched against him, with the connivance—at any rate by the 
laches—of England. That there is one Mr. Guapstone, and 
that General Gorpow is his plenipotentiary, is the appropriate 
formula provided for the use of Englishmen on this occa- 
sion. It is obviously impossible to criticize from any point 
of view of political experience, of precedent, or of proba- 
bility a course of proceedings which avowedly sets all three 
at nought. England being, by the Gladstonian hypothesis, 
powerless, ‘has effaced herself entirely, and put a single 
Englishman in her room ; and there is nothing to do but to 
wait for the result of this singular experiment. At the other 
point of interest, Souakim, an expedition is being collected, 
apparently in vain, to do a task which could have been done 
a month ago with little trouble and a minimum of expense. 
English troops are not likely to lie down and howl when 
Osman Diena’s Arabs approach, even after the encour- 
aging effect which the fall of Tokkar, as showing the 
impotency of the English Government, must produce on 
the rebels. But, if the Arabs do show fight, it is well to 
remember that it will be fight of a very different character 
from that shown at Tel-el-Kebir. There has, moreover, been 
no time to “salt” the troops with old soldiers, as Lord 
Wotseiey took care to do two years ago. But on the 
whole it is probable that nearly a month’s frantic exertion 
on the part of the whole English military organization may 
enable the country to deal with some thousands of spear- 


armed say 


In all this tangle of mismanagement and disgrace, of 
paradox and fuss, there is one, and only one, gleam of 
comfort. It is acknowl on all hands that the date of 
English departure from pt is indefinitely pdéstponed. 
Lord Harrineton himself has so entirely changed his mind 
since he made a certain celebrated announcement that he 
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pleads inadvertence in making it, and urges that it was not 
made in Parliament. Whence it appears that a statesman 
divests himself of all responsibility when he steps into 
Palace Yard. The chief pillar—the corner-stone, rather 
—of the ricketty edifice reared by the Government in 
Egypt, the army devised by Sir Evetyy Woop, has proved 
to be unusable abroad and mutinous at home. The late 
events have shown that not the remotest sense of public 
spirit, not the faintest glimmering of independent patriotism, 
exists in the fellah. The crowning farce of turning him 
into a free and independent elector has been too glaring 
to be yet carried out. The merely administrative re- 
forms which have been attempted represent the result 
of a direct contest between English and Egyptian views, 
and are admittedly certain to be reversed the moment 
that England turns her back. Nothing has been done to 
redistribute taxation in an equitable fashion, nothing to 
relieve the peasantry of their load of indebtedness. The 
whole action of the English Government, except in the re- 
tention of the English garrison, has been simply that of a 
boy who takes an ill-going clock to pieces, and studiously 
avoids putting it together again. We have upset 

tian government in Egypt proper, and destroyed it in 
the Soudan, and at present we are creating useless and 
expensive posts to salve French vanity in the former, and 
offering the domestic institution as a for all evils 
in the latter. All this is bad enough ; but at any rate it 
is not so bad as that which is the cause of it all—the 
paralysing influence of Lord WHartineton’s and Mr. 
Guapstone’s threats of speedy withdrawal. Those threats 
have not been formally cancelled, but everybody knows 
them to be at the present moment merely absurd. Instead 
of withdrawing our garrison, we are strengthening it; in- 
stead of pointing to institutions firmly set up and working 
to admiration, we have to admit that the only institution 
which seemed to be in something like working order is 
perfectly valueless. There is not a reasonable man living, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Guapstone from one point of view, 
and Mr. Joun Morey from another, who is ignorant of 
what this means. It means that we are in Egypt till the 
Greek Calends; and so much the better for Egypt when 
the fact is officially as it is nationally recognized. 


THE WOOER AND THE WOOED. 


J is not without amusement that many persons must 
have read of Lord candidature 
for the next vacancy that may occur in the representation 
of the borough of Birmingham. An attempt to conquer 
the virgin fortress of Radicalism by the most audacious of 
Conservatives is an event which even persons not otherwise 
interested in politics may regard with curiosity. It is an 
event also which, the more we consider both the een | 
of the young Conservative politician and the character of 
the constituency which he seeks to win, is full of instruc- 
tion. For it cannot be denied that both may be said 
to be phenomenal. Colonel Burnany, to whom we refer 
with all respect, does not differ, politically speaking, 
from the majority of his party; and his candidature only 
signified that the Conservatives in the borough were in 
sufficiently good heart to put forward a candidate. But 
Lord CuurcHILL represents a new and distinct 
type of Conservatism. It is certain that Conservatism of 
the older sort would have no chance of success in the birth- 
place of the Caucus. For three generations the current of 
political feeling in Birmingham has flowed in one direction ; 
and if the next election should show that it has changed, 
the change will be due to the fact that there, as elsewhere, 
people are finding out that the terms “ Liberal” and 
“Conservative” stand for something wholly different from 
what they represented fifty years ago. But truths of this kind 
are not brought home to a large electoral body by a process 
of sober reasoning. Some startling event occurs to break and 
scatter its habitual set of ideas, or some energetic individual 
catches the popular eye, and draws popular sympathy into 
new channels. 

It was formerly the fashion to represent Liberalism as 


being, among many other things, the cause of the poor 


against the wealthy and privileged classes ; and at one time, 
in the best days of Liberalism, there was a good deal of 
truth in this representation. The idea is still in vogue 
among the baser sort of demagogues, and is sometimes 
made use of by persons who ought to know better, to 
excite those who toil and spin against others who, though 


they may do the former, do not happen to do the latter. 
The Conservative, according to this view, is a man who 
wishes cunningly to frame unjust laws with a view to 
maintain and concentrate wealth and power in the hands of 
a small class; the Liberal, and especially the latest flower of 
Liberalism—the Radical—is one who would diffuse happiness 
and plenty equally among all. This assertion raises, how- 
ever, @ curious question. Why, if it be true, do large 
constituencies, in which the working classes have the pre- 
ponderanée, and can return to Parliament whom they 
choose, persist in returning Conservatives Why should an 
artisan at Preston perversely vote for a member who is 
going to be unmindful of the interests of the working 
classes, and look with suspicion on the promises of the 
man’s friend? Hardheadedness is commonly said to be a 
characteristic of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; and yet in 
these Northern counties we find, among the large constitu- 
encies, that the Liberal constantly fails and the Conservative 
succeeds. It is obvious that there must be a strong 
basis of Conservatives among the mass of the people 
when, in spite of all that is said to inflame and seduce 
them, in spite of all appeals to their greed, their need, 
their envy, and their ignorance, so large a number of them 
remain true to the Conservative cause; and can — 
perceive, in spite of all the assurances to the contrary whi 
Radical candidates for their support lay before them, that 
the Liberal cause and the popular cause are not the same. 


Even Mr. Bricut must have ivings on this point. 
Nearly all the es which he has made of late years 
have consisted of recitals of what the Liberal party accom- 
plished long ago. Since the Free-trade question was settled, 
the initiative in movements for the benefit of the working 
class cannot be said to have belonged to any one party. 
The credit both of the legislation and of legislation 
for the improvement of the dwellings of the poor belongs 
to the Conservatives. The credit of the Education Act 
belongs to the Liberals. To any sensible man it ap 
only natural that such honours should be divided. There 
is no conceivable reason why the condition of the 
should be an object of greater interest to a Liberal than 
to a Conservative, or to a Conservative than to a Liberal. 
A humane statesman, to whatever party he belongs, will 
naturally devote many of his thoughts to such questions ; 
and, though what is called humanitarianism is much more 
strongly represented on Liberal than on Conservative 
benches, there is not the slightest reason to believe that 
either party is a whit more or less humane than the 
other. The quick sense of the duty which those well 
placed in this world owe to others less fortunate is, 
as a general feeling, of recent origin; but, so far as 
it exists, it is in no sense a special characteristic of 
any party. It depends on the character of the individual 
and has no connexion with his political views. Whatever 
their politics may be, it is the interest of a Ministry in a 
popularly-governed country that the people should be con- 
tented ; and contented the people will not be so long as 
they suffer under recognized and removable evils. The 
advance which has been made of late years consists, not 
merely in what each party has achieved for the benefit of 
the people in general, but also in the fact that a large class 
of evils once left unnoticed have been recognized, and a 
large class of evils once deemed inevitable have been re- 
moved or palliated, and the praise of this belongs to no 
political party alone. 

In his Midland campaign Lord Cavurcaitt will 
accordingly find the ground prepared for him as it could 
not have been for a Conservative candidate in former 
times, or would be now to any one of the few survivors of 
the old type of Conservative. His personal qualities will also 
do him more , and his defects less harm, in the con- 
stituency which he seeks to represent than would probably 
be the case anywhere else in the kingdom. There is no 
other constituency where energy, pluck, self-confidence 
< when carried further than is to be commended), zeal 
or one’s political creed and party, the love of a fight, the 
desire to excommunicate those who differ from one, a turn 
for strong language, and other such qualities are received 
with more favour than in this. Much of what to us may 
seem ungraceful and indiscreet in the language of Lord 
RanDo.pu CHURCHILL will not appear exaggerated to those 
accustomed to the denunciations which have often fallen 
from the lips of the Preswent of the Boarp of Trapg and 
the ex-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. We differ as 
strongly as Lord from the political 
opinions of the Prime Minister; but we prefer to express 
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our dissent in language a little less highly flavoured. Yet, 
if the cases were reversed, and a Conservative Government 
were responsible for the bloodshed in Egypt and for the 
apparent sanction, however inevitable it may be, given by 
British Government to the slave-trade in the Soudan, 
we may be sure that language as strong, and stronger, 
would have been spoken on many platforms, and, among 
others, on that of the Town Hall in Birmingham, and 
this by those who have not the excuse of youth and 
inexperience which may be pleaded in defence of the member 
for Woodstock. At the time when the massacres in Bulgaria 
took place, for which the Conservative Government was 
not in any way, directly or indirectly, responsible, 
was used towards it in all me of the country, and by 
men who had a character to lose, which should keep them 
silent, if they are inclined just now to make political capital 
out of pn | indiscretions as those of Lord Ranpotpu 
CHURCHILL’s, regrettable as they may be. But, as we 
said before, the constituents to whom Lord Ranpo.PrH 
CHURCHILL intends to appeal will hardly object to him on 
the ground of his strong language. On the contrary, they 
will probably like it, as people are in the habit of ae 
the * wi to which they have been long made accustomed. 
It is not in the constituency represented by Mr. Bricut 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN that invectives against opponents 
will seem irrelevant and tasteless. Nor is it in the con- 
stituency which has witnessed and partaken in the success 
of the latter gentleman that an and persistent self- 
assertion will not seem the best and purest road to honour. 
The event, in any case, of Lord Raypotpn CHURCHILL’s 
candidature will be looked forward to with peculiar 
interest. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


DERBY ’S negotiations with the Transvaal dele- 
gates seem to be at last concluded. From the beginning 
there was little doubt that the Cotontat Secretary would 
concede the greater part of the demands which were preferred. 
Lord Dersy was not personally responsible for the sham 
Convention of Pretoria, and he may perhaps have taken a 
cynical pleasure in making the virtual admission that the 
document was originally framed for the purpose of dis- 
guising a discreditable surrender. The Prime Minister 
at the time assured the House of Commons that the just 
claims of the Imperial Government and the rights of the 
native residents had been as fully secured as if the Boers 
had been defeated in the field. Having effected his im- 
mediate object of pacification, he probably ceased to interest 
himself in the efficiency or validity of the ostensible com- 
promise. When the Government a year ago agreed to re- 
open the question, first through a Commissioner to be sent 
from England, and afterwards by the reception of a mis- 
sion from the Transvaal, the Convention was practically 
superseded. The Government of Pretoria had succeeded 
not only in relaxing its obligations, but in establishing a 
precedent for repudiating any agreement which might be 
onerous. It may perhaps have been judicious to abstain 
from claiming the full performance of existing covenants ; 
but it must not be forgotten that a just and permanent 
settlement might have been made four years ago if the 
English Commander-in-Chief had been allowed to retrieve 
the disasters of Lang’s Neck and Majuba. The Transvaal 
Government, once finally relieved from the fear of mili 
coercion, had something to gain and nothing to lose by 
subsequent negotiation. It is true that the had to 
deal with a tly superior Power, but under the condition 
that it would in no case resort to force. 

The terms of the new arrangement have not yet been 
published; but it is understood that the only point on 
which the delegates have failed is the determination of the 
Western frontier of the Republic. The trade route between 
the Cape Colony and the interior will remain outside the 
territory of the Transvaal, in spite of the anxiety of the 
delegates to acquire control over a portion of the line. 
Measures have been taken for the prevention of outrage on 
the border ; and it is possible that the lawless aggressions 
of the Boers on the lands of native chiefs may be dis- 
couraged or repressed. The remission of a part of the debt 
due to the Imperial Government may perhaps involve little 
pecuniary loss. The Republic is to call itself by any name 
which may be deemed advisable ; and it will enjoy not only 
absolute independence, but the right of entering into 
diplomatic tions with foreign Powers. The suze- 


rainty of the Crown is thus wholly abolished; and 
the change of relations will probably be recognized by 
the appointment of a Consul in place of the Resident 
at Pretoria. The duty of protecting the native — 
of the Transvaal has been practically renounced, and it may 
be admitted that no case of recent domestic oppression 
has been known to occur. In the determination of the 
frontier line provision was made for the independence 
of the two Bechuana chiefs who have remained loyal 
to their lish connexion. In other the 
delegates have obtained all that they desi having 
probably found that Lord Derpy was almost as anxious 
as themselves to sever the last ties between a nomi- 
nally dependent community and the Crown. It may 
be ho that one of the most discreditable episodes in 
recent history is now finally closed. The annexation was 
unwise; the surrender which followed the skirmish at 
Majuba was unworthy; and the acquiescence which will 
attend the results of the late negotiation will scarcely 
amount to complacency. The country has scarcely noticed 
the transaction, partly because the whole subject has be- 
come unpalatable, and also because public attention has 
been directed elsewhere. 

The resumption of the protectorate over the Basutos has 
been simultaneously completed. As long as Masupna and 
one or two other chiefs of the Basutos stand aloof, the 
proceeding cannot be regarded with unqualified satisfaction ; 
but on the whole the agreement, both with the Colony 
and with the friendly natives, may be considered judicious, 
The Cape Government contributes 20,000]. a year to the 
expenses of the protectorate, in consideration of a release of 
its former liability. The occasion and the result of the 
quarrel between the Basutos and the Colonial Government 
are not uninstructive. The natives were contented to be 
dependent on the Cape till an unwise attempt was made to 
disarm them; and in the contest which followed they 
proved themselves strong enough to resist all attempts 
at reconquest. Until the date of the premature establish- 
ment of responsible government at the Cape, the Basutos 
had willingly submitted to the supremacy of the Crown. 
They have since their rupture with the Colony contended 
with good reason that their allegiance ought not to have 
been transferred to another ruler without their consent. 
The great majority of the chiefs recognize the ad- 
vantage of a protectorate which may both maintain 
internal peace and prevent collisions with the neighbouri 
Republic. The Orange River State some years ago pes | 


a portion of Basutoland in retaliation for frontier outrages. 


committed by turbulent chiefs. The forfeited lands were 
afterwards restored on the intercession of the English 
authorities, and a certain responsibility for preventing a re- 
currence of disturbances was consequently incurred. An 
English Resident has now been appointed; and it is 
believed that the expense of the protectorate will be covered 
by the proceeds of a moderate hut-tax, together with the 
contribution of the Cape. The Basutos eae to be more 
susceptible of civilization than any of the other South African 
tribes ; and probably the Government has exercised a wise 
discretion in assisting them to guard against anarchy. It 
would be wrong to renounce the duty which has through 
various circumstances devolved on the Imperial Govern- 
ment of assuming a benevolent supervision of native 
interests. The mismanagement which has caused the 
establishment of two independent States in the neighbour- 
hood of the English dominions is now irrevocable, but all 


wer | branches of the Kaffir nation have learned to prefer English 


influence to the supremacy of any other European race. 


The task of restoring or creating some kind of order in 
Zululand is at the same time difficult and urgent. The 
barbarous confusion which at present prevails is the con- 
sequence of English intervention and of subsequent official 
caprice. Before the Zulu war the country was subject to. 
an oppressive military despotism, but the supreme power 
was strong enough to prevent internal feuds and to restrain 
all oppression but its own. The system of government. 
under Cetewayo, though it shocked tho minds of sensitive 
neighbours, was preferable to the present condition of chronic 
civil war. The Boers on the North-Western border will not 
fail to promote the disorders which induce contending chiefs 
to invite their costly aid. Rival candidates for their support 
bid against one another by offers of lands which ma 
perhaps not in all cases belong to the liberal donors, It 
is said that Cerewayo orally bequeathed his sovereignty 
to an infant son; but probably the claims of a helpless child 
will be Eeeginted ty ti own kindred as well as by 
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open enemies. If the internecine contest is allowed to 
continue, some warlike chieftain will perhaps found a 
dynasty; or, if the competitors are approximately equal 
in strength and in fortune, a crowd of petty potentates 
may divide the country among them. The English Go- 
vernment cannot release itself from moral responsibility 
by declining to interfere. It might have let Cerewayo 
one; and, when he was once deposed, it ought to have 
forbidden his return. As the Colonial Minister of the 
time chose to effect. an unwise restoration, the Government 
ip bound to mitigate the consequences of the blunder. 
At t. it is probable that the contending chiefs would 
submit with little opposition to any reasonable arrangement. 
The Government is pledged to maintain Usiseru in 
sion of the’ territory which he received from Sir GaRNneT 
Wotsrtzy, and which he retained after the return of 
CrrewaYo because he was too strong to be easily removed. 
The same authority which assigned to the restored Kine all 
the retiainder of the country with the exception of the 
Reserve, may now regard the territory as escheated in con- 
sequence of his death. It will be possible to make a suitable 
provision for the heirs of Cerewayo if they appear to have a 
tenable claim ; and also to compensate the chiefs who were 
deprived of their lands for the benefit of the Kine. It is per- 
haps too much to expect that the t Government should 
institute a protectorate and call it by its proper name; but 
there is little doubt that such a measure would both satisfy 
the natives and reduce to the lowest point the difficulty of 
preventing disturbancesand wars. The division of the country 
into no less than thirteen petty principalities succeeded better 
than could ‘have been ax , because the natives supposed 
that the appointed chiefs were really the delegates, as well as 
the'nominees, of the English Government. Their kindred 
in Natal have for many years lived at peace, though they 
outnumber the white colonists in the proportion of twenty 
to one. ' Even if the scheme of a protectorate is abandoned 
in deference to popular prejudice, it is probably not too 
late to follow the advice xf*Sir Henry Butwer by largely 
increasing the Reserva There might still be a neutral 
zohe interposed between the protected province and the 
territory of Usizeru ; and, as far as English authority ex- 
tended, there would be no danger of encroachment on the 
part of the Boers, and internal war would be rendered im- 


possible, 


A JOURNALIST'S DAY. 


i world is full of young men who think they would 
like to be journalists. ey would prefer, of course, 
to be some one’s private , because that is reckoned 
more respectable and even more easy than the pursuits of 


journalism. But the number of secretaryships is strictly 


limited, and the press seems to have a promise of good 
things. Youth anticipates a constant series of “first nights” 
at plays, of “ private views” (a pleasure apt to pall), of jolly 
suppers, and amusing companionships. For all this hopeful 
youth will have nothing to do but to turn outa little “copy” 
now and then ; and what can be easier? It is true that the 
young men who thus regard the profession of the ready- 
writer are ignorant of books, ignorant of life, often dull- 
witted. They have no special knowledge, still less half a 
dozen different sorts of special knowledge. They do not 
even possess the arts which it is the business of Oxford to 
teach, of appearing to know, and of turning out hasty 
generalizations with the rapidity of machines. If you ask 
one of these ambitious persons why he, more than another 
man, should be allowed to “mould the masses,” and why 
people should pay him for saying things when he has 
nothing to say, * is without a reply. He admits that he 
has nothing to say, but is not impressed by the corollary 
plain enough that he will find no one to listen. Other 
fellows write, and why should not he ? 

~ Yes, and other fellows teach in schools, and plead causes, 
and farm, and go to the diamond mines, and manufacture, 
and break stones in the road, and why should not he? The 
neophyte replies that he “ hates ushering,” that he “ hates 
“the Bar,” that he “ hates the country,” and that he “ does 
“not like going abroad.” Very likely not; but he may 
just as well do so as attempt to make a living by his pen, 
when he has neither acquaintance with affairs, nor knowledge 
of literature, nor energy, nor impudence and push, and a 
brazen brow, nor even light-hearted sprightliness of style. 
In one or other department of the — trade which ranges 
from Quarterly Reviewing to scribbling in boys’ papers 


and parish magazines, from scolding a political rival to 
interviewing a comic rar, fom reviewing a novel to 
describing a battle, the qualities which we have mentioned 
are available. But our ideal aspirant has not even the 
right sort of ‘bad. qualities necessary for success in the least 
reputable directions, Why then should he persist in 
pestering people who know some one whose wife’s cousin 
married an art-critic for an introduction to the press? 

The reason, as we have already hinted, is that the 
journalist’s life seems an easy one. He need never read; 
he need never observe; he has only to scribble any dis- 
jointed chat as he sits in slippers by the fireside. How 
different the facts are, how necessary study and knowledge of 
men, women, and cities, how needful promptitude and enter- 

rise are to journalists of various sorts, people who have re- 
flected on the matter probably know. Persons who don’t 
know, and who think the press a kind of light, gentlemanly 
occupation, may study Mr. Sata’s description of a day of 
his life in the JWustrated London News of last week. . 
Sata’s is one of the three or four names of men con- 
nected with the press which are known outside a very 
small professional circle. Our English system of anonymity 
is so well preserved that the majority even of newspa’ 
men have no more than a guess as to the writer of 
or that&rticle in a journal. But Mr. Sata has travelled 
so much, has seen so much, has written so much about 
so many subjects, and has such a way of becoming the 
friend of his readers, that, even in the depths of the country, 
people have heard of Mr. Sata. They know him as a 
conteur, as a “walking” (not very walking, after all, it 
a pears) “ encyclopedia ” and embodied Notes in reply to 
all men’s Queries. They know him as the successful wooer 
of the shy Echo of the week ; they know him as a novelist, 
a critic, and in many other ways. Probably, in spite of 
his multitudinous occupations, the aspirant to journalism 
thinks that Mr. Sata has an time of it, that pearls and 
rubies of anecdote and criticism drop from his pen in a kind 
of automatic way while he takes his pastime or repose. 


Mr. Sata, who need not fear that he “ has been a bore in 
“ thus dwelling on the details of the daily life of a busy 
“ writer for the press,” removes the ideal visions of the 
aspirant. He shows how he rises early, and late takes rest, 
and takes no exercise at all, and very little food. Yes, the 
journalist is the modern anchorite, who “should eat and 
“ drink as little as he possibly can,” who breakfasts on a bit 
of toast, and lunches he knows not how nor when. The 
ideal day of the would-be journalist is to rise about twelve, 
breakfast at one, go into the park, dawdle about a club, 
hear a lot of ip, write somehow a few “notes,” dine 
with a Cabinet Minister or at a fashionable restaurant, and so, 
after a brilliant supper, to bed about the time when the lark 
is rising. Mr.Saxa’s ideal day is different. He shuns delights, 
and even eggs and bacon at breakfast. He lives laborious 
days, and if he outwatches the Bear, his vigils are occupied 
with severe classical studies, now, alas! almost unknown to 
polite writers. ‘In the morning, punctually as the clock 
“ strikes eight,” the busy journalist is found mortifying the 
flesh with a morsel of toast and a cup of coffee, “ breakfast- 
“ ing in spectaéles, and with a pair of scissors in his hand.” 
The scissors are not, of course, a professional substitute for 
a fork, but imply the zeal of the journalist to be cutting out 
paragraphs and trifling with the pot. Then, the 
morsel of toast despatched, this industrious student (who 
sincerely deserves the respectful sympathy of all) sits down 
to read the Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily News, the 
Standard, the Post, the Advertiser, the New York Herald, 
and Figaro. Besides this ocean of stuff which must 
be read, there comes “a desultory deluge of newspapers 
“and periodicals,” containing marked phs about 
yourself, your past, and your future. But the neophyte 
may be informed for his comfort that this particular 
deluge only sweeps into the rooms of persons as well 
known as Mr. Sata. Between eight and ten there is 
no harder work to do than reading the papers. Between 
ten and one is given to answering letters. These, again, 
the aspirant will only be troubled with when he is a 
recognised authority on Cookery, Cremation, the Con- 
science Clause, Folk Lore, Geography, Sport, Fiction, 
History, the Drama, Science, Diplomacy, Dancing, Gerry- 
mandering, Swordsmanship, and Serendipity. Besides 
answering letters, the journalist is cutting out of news- 
papers paragraphs which may be made the topics of articles, 
is pasting them on slips of paper, and is adding his own 
view. of how each matter should be treated. These slips 
are carried to an able editor, who makes his selections 
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among the subjects. At one you have luncheon, “like a 
“ Christian” if itis not a very hard day, “more like a 
“ manick” (if we a the Claimant) if it is a very 
hard day. “You lunch off a chair by your side ” (is not this 
meal rather heavy, and too like “bolting a door” ?) and 
“ forget, ten minutes afterwards, whether you have had any 
“Junch at all.” O dura ilia! Yet is journalism thought a 
nice J saya for people in feeble health. After lunch, if 
the day be not so very hard as to demand luncheon off a 
chair, you read “some solid book.” There are, however, 
journalists who smoke a cigarette at this period of their 

bours. Then comes the tug of war. “From two to a 
“ quarter to seven you are ‘at it,’ writing leading articles, 
“ or stories, or essays.” Perhaps most people find the hours 
between ten and one the best for composition ; not so 
Mr. Sata. Just when the world is walking, riding, loung- 
ing, playing lawn-tennis, looking on at a cricket match, or 
enjoying the wild excitement of'a garden y, the truly 
vigorous journalist pens his immortal, though fugitive, 
works. At five he unbends over a cup of tea and a slice of 
plum cake. At seven he dines. Then he is free till eleven P.m., 
when he comes home, and “ devotes two solid silent hours ” 
to study. Meanwhile bores, beggars, mad people, people 
with grievances,and (we may add) young gentlemen and 
ladies who wish to write for the press never cease to assail 
the writer. “These are only incidental items in your 
“ daily burden. There is the calling, such as it is. It 
“ does not lead to anything in particular” (except to a con- 
gested liver and a lunatic asylum), “ and it is poorly re- 
“ munerated.” But at the bottom of Panpora’s box remains 
this good thing; “it is certainly a most amusing trade,” 
although, Mr. Sata says, “the journalist must work on 
= Sunday.” Thus the newspaper man may cry, like DANGLE 
in the Critic, “it’s plaguey, but it’s pleasant too.” The 
trade may be amusing when an amusing writer plies it; 
but in too many cases it is both dull and the cause of 
dulness in others. Such as it is, the trade which is ill paid, 
leads to nothing, and demands the life of a Benedictine 
monk is much coveted by people who do not bring to the 
business one single necessary quality. These people are the 
chief of all the bores who haunt the journalist. 


THE WATER COMPANIES’ CASE. 


_— Water Companies’ Bill promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of London has had the unexpected result of 
making Mr. Coorz a supporter of the Ministerial plan for 
governing London. At least he is negatively a supporter 
of it. He does not so much care how it will affect London 
as how it will affect the Corporation. Provided that he can 
see the Water Companies avenged on this treacherous body, 
he will be content. Londoners may pay more rates and have 
less to show for them ; but, so long as the Corporation suffers, 
Mr. Coors will not care. Retributive justice is all that is 
now left him. If he can but see the measure which the 
Corporation propose to mete out to the Water Companies 
meted out to them in return, all else will be endurable. 
They have had the presumption to lay their unhallowed 
hands upon vested interests in the shape of back dividends 
and payments regulated, not by the value of the article, but 

the wealth of the purchaser; and the one pleasure that 

. CoorE can still enjoy is to recall in how short a time 
other and stronger hands will be laid upon interests with 
which the Corporation will be less willing to play fast and 
loose 


Besides being frankly revengeful, Mr. Coors is also a 
little hasty. It has not yet been proved that the Water 
Companies are legally entitled to the large present and yet 
larger future incomes to which they so confidently lay claim. 
The increase in the dividends of the various Water Com- 
panies is something quite distinct from the ordinary growth 
of a trading concern. No doubt in a city like London 
the Water Companies would have derived a considerable 
increase even from this source. The inhabited area is 
constantly extending, .nd houses which consume a great 
quantity of water are constantly taking the place of 
houses which by comparison consume very little. On 
the system on which the Water Companies are allowed 
to base their charges, these causes alone would have 
accounted for a good deal of prosperity. But the process 
which has been most conspicuously at work is of another 
kind. The Water Companies were not only allowed to 
charge their customers in proportion to the value or the 
rent of their houses—that in itself might heve roughly, but 


not inaccurately, expressed the actual quantities supplied. 
The hardship is that, when provision was made for revaluing 
London houses from time to time, Parliament omitted to 
vide that the increased value should not be taken 
into account by the Water Companies. Interference with 
the income derived from the periodical growth in the valua- 
tion of London is not the same thing as interference with 
the income derived from the original valuation. The latter 
is in the nature of a sum of money paid in accordance with an 
Act of Parliament for water supplied by the Companies. The 
former is merely an accidental result of an Act of Parliament 
passed for a different purpose. The Legislature chose a 
rate as the method by which the London Water Companies 
should levy their payments in the belief that it would prove 
generally convenient, and the only way in which payment 
by meter can now be substituted for payment by rate 
is by fixing the price per thousand gallons at the figure 
which will bring in as nearly as possible the amount 
brought in by the water-rate originally fixed. But it has 
never been proved that when Parliament passed the Metro- 
= Valuation Act it intended to swell the receipts of the 
ater Companies. It is much more probable that this 
was an unforeseen and undesired consequence, and that, if 
the attention of Parliament had been called to the point, 
care would have been taken to guard against it. Parlia- 
ment can hardly be precluded from repealing the Metro- 
_ Valuation Act, and introducing in its stead a 
ind of Perpetual Settlement. If it did so the claim 
of the Water Companies to a constantly increasing in- 
come from the increasing value of houses would » Rom 
pear, and if this disappearance can be effected by the 
repeal of an Act, why should it not equally be effected by 
an amending of it? ether payment by meter is a better 
or worse system than payment by rate, and whether the 
amounts at present suggested will be found sufficient when 
the Bill put forward by the Corporation is in Committee, 
are points upon which it is not now necessary to express or 
even to hold an opinion. It is not on these grounds that 
the Bill is opposed by the Water Companies. Their con- 
tention is that to deprive them of the income hereafter to 
accrue from the successive revaluations which house property 
in London will undergo is an act of robbery, and as yet 
there is nothing to show that this contention can possibly 
be maintained. 

The payment of back dividends out of current profits, 
which is another of the rights to which the Bill proposes to 
set a limit, must be justified by the provisions of the special 
Acts by which each Company is governed. But in esti- 
mating the extent of the claim it ought not to be forgotten 
that the Companies do not come into court with clean hands. 
Sir Witi1am Harcourt laid great stress on this fact the 
other day, and it does not appear that Mr. Coorg was pre- 
pared with any reply. The decision of the House of Lords 
in the Doss case makes it clear that the dividends of the 
Water Companies in past years have been swelled by pay- 
ments which they had no right to exact. They have 
rated a large number of houses on their gross value 
when they ought to have rated them on their net 
value, and the difference between the two measures has 
had an appreciable influence on the dividends paid to the 
proprietors. If the Companies mean to stand by the letter 
of their rights in the matter of back payments they must 
not be surprised if Parliament shows equal determination 
in the matter of back repayments. If the Companies can 
a to statute law, their customers can point to a 
judgment of the highest court of the realm—a judgment 
which, oddly enough, Mr. Coorg seems to take credit to his 
clients for not disobeying. Nor is the method by which 
some of the Companies have kept down their rate of dividend 
in order to appear less rich than they really are a par- 
ticularly straightforward one. Ordinarily speaking, if a 
prosperous Company chooses to give its shareholders new 
shares at par nobody has any right to complain. It 
may be an extravagant way in which to pay additional 
dividend, but that is the look-out of the shareholders. They 
are distributing their own money, and they can distribute it 
how they please. It is different when a Company is ad- 
ministering a quasi-public trust, and when its profits are 
consequently a matter of public concern. In this case it is 
impossible to be too open and straightforward, and it 
argues some want of these qualities when a Company 
alleges a low rate of dividend as a proof of poverty, and 
treats the issue of new shares at par as something too 
remote from the controversy to be worth mentioning. 
The mistake into which the Companies seem inclined to 
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fall is one which may in the end do them more injury 
than we should at all like to see inflicted on them. 
The air of injured innocence with which they come before 
the public is only calculated to provoke resentment. 
They have a case which up to a certain point is a per- 
fectly just one, and their wisest course will be not to go 
a step beyond it. No title, it is true, can be better than 
a title by Act of Parliament; but as time goes on it is 
likely to be more and more difficult to convince the elec- 
torate that what Parliament was free to do it is not always 
free to undo. The holder of a perpetual pension has an 
excellent right to his property, but he will be wise to 
commute it if he has the opportunity, and not to be too 
solicitous about the terms. If the Water Companies wish 
to keep all that they have a clear claim to, their best course 
is not to stand out for everything that the most favour- 
able reading of their pretensions might possibly assign 
m. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


} i is the happy fate of M. Ferry’s Ministry to prove how 
easy it is to govern the French Republic after a 
fashion. ‘To judge from the history of his administration 
the times have gone by when a strong administration, 
working by means of a sham Legislative Chamber, was the 
only alternative in France to a rapid succession of feeble 
Ministries. The Legislative Chamber is a very real part 
of the Government. It has its own way, whenever it 
knows, or thinks it knows, its mind. The majority of the 
deputies, made up out of continually varying combinations 
among the numerous parties, can reject the proposals 
of the Cabinet, and carry amendments against it. They 
canand do contradict themselves continually. After voting 
that the Government is in no way bound to find work 
and wages for the labouring classes, they still feel at liberty 
to name a Committee to reopen the whole question. When 
the Cabinet bring in a Bill to strengthen the hands of the 
authorities against the evil-disposed persons who make 
seditious manifestations, the Chamber accepts the measure, 
and then amends it till it becomes no longer recognizable. 
But all this, and more of the same sort of thing, seems to 
produce no effect on the Ministry. Little more thana year 
ago Cabinets came and went every few weeks. The most 
short-lived among them lost at least one of its members in 
the course of its brief existence. M. Ferry has seen his 
way to change all that. He brings forward a plan for con- 
fiscating a large part of the land of the Algerian Arabs, 
and sees it rejected with the greatest philosophy. The 
financial policy of his Cabinet is disapproved, and he is 
indifferent. A part of his majority leaves him in the lurch, 
and shows that it may do so again at any moment, but 
M. Ferry stays quietly where he is. It is sufficiently sur- 
prising that a politician who might be supposed to have a 
very strong position should be content to hold office on such 
terms, but nobody in France seems to think it at all wonder- 
ful. Bonapartists and Royalists sneer at M. Ferry, but 
they do as much for every Republican Minister. The 
Republicans of Radical parties are very much of the same 
mind as the reactionaries. Their Republic is to be some- 
thing very unlike the actual Government. Another Revo- 
lution must be gone through before it is attained, and com- 
pared with that a change of Ministry is a very small 
affair. Meanwhile the majority of the Chamber is on 
the whole inclined to believe that it has got just the 
Cabinet it needs. M. Ferry will do nothing very 
dangerous, and obeys orders. His Ministry goes quietly 
along yielding to every pressure, and with that they are 
perfectly satisfied. He certainly cannot complain that the 
eountry makes the task of government too difficult ; for it 
has agreed to forget that there are still two awkward little 
wars to bring to an end. If the colonial policy of France 
is to be judged by the tests applied in any other country, it 
is at present, and not for the first time, a masterpiece of 
frivolity. Madagascar is as if it never had been as far as 
France is concerned. It is never heard of except through the 
correspondents of English papers. In Tonquin the capture of 
Sontay has been the end of everything. Admiral CourBet's 
force is keeping quiet in its quarters, while France is 
waiting to see whether something may not turn up for its 
advantage in Egypt after all. Until that is settled the 
country is obviously disposed to let the magnificent scheme 
of a colonial empire in the Far East go to keep company 
with last year’s snows. 


The most recent example of the Chamber's practice of 
playing with its Cabinet has been the treatment of the Bill 
for preventing seditious demonstrations in the streets. It 
is perhaps entitled to say that the Ministry has invited the 
treatment it has received. The Bill is one of the various 
consequences of Prince Napo.eon’s little escapade 
at the beginning of last year. The Republicans were then 
so terribly frightened at being attacked with a cloud of 
handbills that they felt something must be done to make 
anything of the kind impossible in future. The Courts 
having decided that pasting a political placard on a wall 
was not an act of sodition, the Chambers resolved that it 
must be made one. It was not enough to imprison the 
Bonapartist Pretender and send the Orleanist Princes on 
their travels. Accordingly a Bill was prepared by which it 
was made a police offence to put up a handbill exciting to 
sedition. It was not easy to legislate on this subject at all. 
The French code already provides for the severe punish- 
ment of all who make demonstrations against the esta- 
blished Government, so that fresh legislation was to 
a large extent unnecessary, and even dangerous in so 
far as it was likely to confuse the existing law. The 
necessity of allowing full liberty to candidates for election 
had indueed the Chambers of 1881 to give everybody the 
right of placarding his opinions if he pleased. That, how- 
ever, did not mean that a Pretender, and possible chief of a 
revolution, was to be entitled to =>ver Paris with bills 
which might prove an incitement to disturbance. The task 
before the Ministry was to frame a measure which would 
make it possible to punish the purely seditious bill-sticker 
without interfering with the liberty of candidates. In a 
country troubled with parties in a state of permanent 
hostility to the form of government it was manifestly not 
easy to draw the line in an intelligible way. It would tax 
the ingenuity of subtler men than M. Watpeck-Rovssgav, 
or even M. Ferry, to make a law by which judges and 
magistrates could decide at once whether the manifesto 
which would be innocent during an election was an offence 
against order six months later. The wisest course would 
have been to leave the difficulty alone, and rely on the 
ample powers of the French code to punish sedition. 
Offences such as Prince Napo.gon’s are really political, 
whatever they may be technically; and a Government is 
always entitled to punish a Pretender who tries to 
create disturbance if it thinks him sufficiently dangerous 
to deserve the honour. The Chambers, however, were 
not disposed to leave the matter alone, and the Ministry 
has accordingly brought in its Bill, M. Wa.peck- 
Rousseau, who, as Minister of the Interior, had charge of 
the Bill, felt the difficulty of excusing its interference 
with the liberty of candidates so acutely, that he had re- 
course to a species of quibbling, excellently adapted to per- 
suade the Chamber that the Ministry was not in earnest. 
The Bill, according to this ingenious gentleman, was not 
an interference with liberty, but, on the contrary, a safe- 
guard. It secured to every citizen the cherished liberty of 
not seeing the Government, which he of course loves and 
respects, abused on the walls in the course of his daily 
walks. If under this law a placard can be pulled down, 
that is not because it is a placard, but because it 
may cause a crowd of idle people to collect and block the 
road. By these and similar arguments equally worthy of 
the ingenious thinkers attacked in the Letters to a Provincial 
M. Watpeck-Rovussgau persuaded the Chamber to accept 
the Bill. 


The Deputies were by no means loth to accept a measure 
which might prove such an excellent rod in pickle for the 
backs of Bonapartists or Royalists, but they proceeded to 
deal with it in their own way. They amended the clause 
making it a police offence to put up a seditious placard, and 
propose to hand cases of this kind over to the cours d’assises. 
The effect of this amendment will, of course, be to make 
the summary punishment of politicians who incite to 
sedition impossible, and give them a welcome chance of a 
great political trial. Under pretence of elucidating the 
law as to what is a seditious manifestation, the Deputies 
have provided for the confusion of the judges. They have 
made it an offence of one kind to cry “ Vive le roi!” in the 
streets, and another to print the same words on a placard, 
As the Deputies have left the Bill, the over-zealous Bona- 
partist who tears a flag or breaks a shield can only be sent 
to six months’ imprisonment ; while if he smashes a lamp 
he may be condemned to two years under the provisions of 
the existing code. The discretion of the prefects, which has 
always been liable to abuse, will be wider than ever, and the 
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Republicans in their zeal for the freedom of the streets will 
have done not a little to strengthen an old and recognized 
evil. The Bill has still to be finally voted on and to be 
sent to the Senate. The Upper Chamber, which is gaining 
authority from the inconsequence and confusion of the 
Lower, may reduce it to some sort of coherence, and it ison 
that hope that M. Ferry probably relies to give him an 
excuse for allowing his work to be hacked to pieces with so 
much apparent placidity. 


THE COMPANY OF AUTITIORS. 


We. recently referred to the probability that before long 
men of letters would enrol themselves in something 
like a Trade Union. Early in the present week that pro- 
bability became a certainty. A small, but remarkably 
representative, meeting was assembled in the Adelphi on 
Monday, and the Society was regularly constituted. Its 
scope is wide. While Mr. Besant and Mr. BLackmoreE re- 
presented fiction at the meeting, Mr. Henry Wuire re- 
the English Church, and Cardinal Manyinc 

manism ; and various branches of literature, the drama, 
and fine art sent their delegates, the law being perhaps 
most conspicuous in the person of several eminent members 
of the Bar, including the chairman, Sir Freperick Potiock. 
In the speeches of the only two members of the provisional 
Committee who took part in the proceedings, the publisher 
was conspicuously absent ; but Cardinal Mannne vigorously 
denounced the wickedness of the trade in America, and Mr. 
Herman Meriva.e followed with some very curious anec- 
dotes concerning, amongst other points, the present state 
of dramatic copyright. 

It is not, however, by speeches at an afternoon meeting 
that the views and objects of the new Society can be 
furthered. The unanimity of Monday made the proceedings 
almost monotonous. If the Company of Authors wishes for 
public support, it must issue its prospectus in the form of a 
ee and if those most interested on the other side 

ve any reply to make, they need have no difficulty in 
putting it forward. The public good, which after all should 
be, and probably is, the chief object of the Company, will be 
best furthered by an open statement. Two subjects, from 
among the half-dozen mentioned in the prospectus, tower 
above the rest as of the highest importance. Some measure 
of international copyright must be sought for; and, to use 
the words of the prospectus, “the maintenance of friendly 
“relations between author and publisher ” must be the object 
of the strongest efforts. It is impossible to believe either 
that the interests of the publisher and the author are 
divergent, or that a cordial intent between them might not 
be kept up; in fact, it is not difficult to see that the 
recent complaints were fomented by persons who had no 
true love for either party. If the Company of Authors 
can make its weight felt in this part of its proposed task, 
it will be by composing differences of little moment, and by 
furnishing skilled arbitrators in more difficult cases, but 
certainly not by attempting to widen the present gulf, or 
by employing the foolish tactics of a Trade-Union in other 
kinds of industrial employment ; for most political and social 
economists are ready to lay it down as an invariable rule 
that no strike has ever prospered. Not less important is 
the question of international copyright. It touches the 
successful author as the question of the publisher touches 
the beginner. But when we ourselves recognize, and can get 
other nations to recognize, that a foreigner’s copyright is his 
property as much as his watch or his portmanteau, one of 
the chief tasks undertaken by the Company will have been 
accomplished—a task which will entitle them to the grati- 
tude of publishers as well as of authors, and one which will 
go far to help in the maintenance of the friendly relations 
aforesaid. On the whole, if the associated Authors go forward 
in their difficult course without increasing the evils they 
deplore, they will have not only the approbation, but the 
thanks of every honest man, be he author, publisher, or 
reader. 


THE RECREATIONS OF A CORPS BURSCH. 


YOUNG man who possesses any marked ability for the line 
of life he has chosen has generally attained to considerable 
proficiency before he develops into a Bursch. He has mastered 
the punctilio of the duel and of beer drinking, two matters of 
high and elaborate ceremony, and would be able to deliver a 
challenge with propriety to “divide sun and wiod” both 


fairly and accurately at a beer tournament, though he is never 
permitted todo so. Besides this, he has learned to observe a 
certain method in his madness, to be courteous to his friends even 
in his drink, and never to be atrociously rade to any one who 
does not belong to a Burschenschaft. His life is therefore one of 
leisure. He must still attend: the fencing-school regularly, of 
course ; and, besides the amusements open to all the young, le 
may drop into a lecture-room if he feels inclined, and hear what 
the professor happens to be talking about. Still his time would 
hang heavily on his hands if it were not for his peculiar recres- 
tions. 

Time, who is a friend to few of us, bas dealt unkindly by the 
Corps Bursch; and the progress of civilization, instead of in- 
creasing his happiness, has robbed him of some of his favourite 
diversions. Before 1848 he had a larger scope, and he then 
thought that to drill an obnoxious Philistine was an agreeable 
way of es the small hours of the morning. The whole 
corps would assemble before the house of the man from whom ono 
of its members had received a real or a fancied slight, and treat 
him first of all to a “ cats’ concert "—that is, to the most dis- 
cordant uproar their ingenuity was capable of inventing, and in- 
struments carefully put out of tune beforehand of producing. 
This was continued long enough to allow the victim time to make 
a hurried toilette ; then came the cry “ Light, light,” when he 
had to place a lamp or candle in the window, and afterwards 
« Light away,” when it had to be immediately removed. These 
cries alternated at varying rates of speed until the young 
tormentors grew weary of the game, and if they were not obeyel 
the windows suffered for it. These things were of course only 
rae in the smaller University towns, where indeed the Cor; s 

rschen chiefly loved to congregate, and which at a still earlier 
time the Landsmannschaften ruled with a rod of iron. In those 
days, when the municipal authorities offended the students, they 
would retire into the adjacent villages, and thus starve the townsmeu 
into submission. Of course nothing of the kind could now be 
done, but some remnants of the ancient discipline still remain, If 
a tradesman has behaved improperly to a student, the seniors of 
the various corps meet, and, after examining into the matter, they 
issue an order forbidding any member of their societies to deal 
with the offender. This resolution is communicated to the heads 
of the Burschenschaften, who, if the complaint be serious, will pro- 
bably adopt it, in which case it will be obeyed also by most of the 
students who do not belong to any society. If any one contra- 
venes such an order he is put into a kind oft Coventry—that is, none 
of his comrades are allowed either to drink or fight with him, At 
least it is not long since this system used to be employed with con- 
siderable etlect. These, however, are rather the serious occupations 
than the amusements of the Corps Burech. 

The latter are manifold, but they differ greatly in different 
Universities. The Beer State had, we believe, its origin in Jena, 
at least it culminated there and exercised a greater influence over 
the whole social life of the students than in any other University 
with which we are acquainted. The smallness of the town, the 
beauty of its environs, and the character of the peasantry, all 
contributed to its rise and glory, which may perhaps already 
have passed into a decline and fall. Each student society has 
rooms in some neighbouring village, where it establishes a mimic 
court, which during term time is regularly held once a week. 
The character of the ru'er and his officials is well expressed in the 
popular song from which we take the following lines :— 

Ganz Europa wundert sich nicht wenig, 

Welch’ ein neues Reich entstanden ist. 

Wer am meisten trinken kann ist Kénig, 

Bischof wer die meisten Miidchen kiisst. 
In fact, it is the court of the old Lord of Misrule. Whoever is 
introduced to it must go through various periods of probation, 
each of which, in the case of a refractory Fox, may last for weeks, 
or even months; whereas a welcome guest may in a single evening 
pass from the condition of a base outsider to that of a miserable 
squire, an honourable knight, and even higher honours. Everything 
is decided by the sovereign, his minister, and the bishop, who 
withdraw to consult on all important questions, and return in their 
robes of state to announce their decision. The corps students, who, 
though they publicly profess to take no interest in politics, are 
almost without an exception Conservative, never assume a title 
equal to that which the ruler of the state in which their Univer- 
sity is situated bears, and so in the neighbourhood of Jena the 
king of the Beer State contents himself with the appellation of 
duke, and with a dozen minor titles which need not be reproduced. 
An account of one of the ceremonies will afford a pretty good 
general idea of all. When the honour of knighthood is conferred, 
the squire is summoned before the duke, who sits at the upper end 
of the table supported by his knights, and surrounded by the 
dignitaries of state in their official robes. Every one below the 
rank of a knight is ordered to retire from the room. and his grace 
then proceeds to catechize the aspirant as to difficult questions 
connected with the theory and practice of the beer law. His 
object is to extract from him some answer which may be construed 
into an expression of want of absolute devotion to the ducal court. 
If he succeeds in this the duke frowns, the bishop lifts his hands 
in abhorrence of the heresy, the dignitaries shake their heads, the 
knights turn up the whites of their eyes, and the unfortunate squire 
is not only commanded to return to his old place, but he is de- 
claed to be in beer Coventry, from which he can ofly extricate 
himself by imbibing a specitied quantity of liquor within a given 
time. Nor is this the only r the catechumen has to 
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dread. The knights, too, are jealous of their privileges, and if he 
makes an admission which seems to infringe upon these, he will 
be greeted by a dozen challenges to beer tournaments as soon as 
he takes his seat among them. When he has passed his State 
examination successfully he is handed over to the spiritual powers. 
The bishop takes his seat upon a barrel which has been placed 
on a convenient table, while the duke and the officers of his 
court stand around. The worthy ecclesiastic now in bis turn 
questions the squire with respect to his private life and cha- 
racter, more especially his love affairs. It is of course an under- 
stood thing that no one is expected to tell the truth either to the 
duke or the bishop, and the fun of this part of the ceremony con- 
sists in the allusions to real circumstances made by the latter, 
and the skill with which they are parried. When the episcopal 
court is satisfied, the bishop speaks a few words of kindly 
admonition, He probably advises the aspirant to cultivate 
a greater catholicity of taste, to love the blonde without 
scorning the brown, and never to allow his attention to be 
so entirely absorbed by the beauty of the mistress as to be entirely 
unmindful of the charms of the maid. The squire is told to 
kneel, and asked what title he wishes to assume; he generally 
chooses one that contains a humorous reference to the lassitude 
that follows upon vinous exhilaration, and in a minute more, 
instead of a little water being sprinkled gently upon his head, a 
quantity of beer is poured over it. Thus dripping, he is made to 
—_ on all fours before the duke, who dubs him with an old 

Among the most important officials of the Beer State is the 
court poet, although he does not hold cabinet rank. He is the 
editor of the official beer gazette, and bound to keep secresy as to 
the names of the contributors. The gazette, which is read pub- 
licly once a month, contains not only the proclamations of the 
duke and the pastoral letters of the biskop, but a number of 
‘parodies on ancient and modern authors; a large amount of news, 
either imaginary or real, as to the doings of the various members 
of the a and comments on the events of the period it covers. 
It is purely satirical; and, as it is understood that no one has 
a right to take offence at anything it contains, the seniors often 
use it to check the extravagances and bad manners of the younger 
members. 

We have dwelt so me, Si an institution which has after all 
only a local importance because it affords an ee into the whole 
life of the corps. Every one can see from the above that it may 
rise to an encounter of wits, or sink into brutal and drunken 
ruffianism. Sometimes a single term decides the character of a 
corps. A few of the older members leave, and about as many 
join it who come from associated societies in other Universities, 
They are distinguished drinkers and swordsmen, and they give the 
tone to the association they join. Where during the last term a 
parody on Homer, a happy quotation from Shakspeare, or an allusion 
to Goethe would exempt the originator from a beer penalty, such 
things are now voted Philistine, and every subject, except drink- 
ing, fencing, and other still less edifying matters, is decried as 
“shop.” But such a condition of things is the exception rather 
than the rule, and a late debate in the Prussian Parliament showed 
how much may be said in favour of the Corps. Herr von Zitzewitz, 
for instance, pointed out that no less than five of the present 
Ministers had belonged to such a society in their youth, and that 
in the ranks of the Centre several clergymen were seated who were 
once renowned for their mastery of every accomplishment in 
which the heart of the Bursch takes delight. We should certainly 
imagine that the active members of a students’ society are 
tolerably free from the sin of cramming, a practice that seems 
lately to have found its way into the Universities of Germany, and 
which the speakers of all parties agreed in denouncing; but in 
what way either his recreations or his more serious exercises can 
tend to promote the “earnestness and thoroughness” which were 
said to distinguish the Corps Bursch in his after life we are at a 
loss to understand. 

Every Verbindung has its own special anniversaries which it cele- 
brates with as much splendour as its means will permit. On such 
occasions numbers of the old members who have now become 
grave and in some cases even venerable citizens revisit the scenes 
of their former riot, and deputations from similar societies in other 
Universities attend to take part in the festivities, the chief of which 
is of course a grand commers. On one of the high days it is usual 
for the corps to parade the streets on horseback or in open 

iages. Such processions are occasionally magnificent, and 
when fancy dresses and masks are worn by the active mem- 
bers, they are not unfrequently amusing, though most Eng- 
lishmen are apt to think them a rather childish diversion. 
There is one procession, however, which never fails to make a 
strong impression on a s r. When a student dies at the 
University during term time, all the rest request permission to 
os Spe the last honours. First come the societies with their 

ds playing sacred music; the students who do not belong to 
any of them follow, The funeral takes place at night, the seniors 
march with drawn swords, and all the rest with torches which 
throw a strange, vivid, but uncertain light on young faces 
that wear an unwonted seriousness, Thus they pass omy 
the principal streets of the town to the churchyard where the 
body has before been brought, and the clergyman is waiting. 
They form a large circle round the open grave, and stand silently 
while the service is performed, and a few fitting words are spoken, 
after which they return as they came, but only to the churchyard 
gate, As soon as that is passed, they once more arrange them- 


selves into a circle, the torches are cast in a great pile in the 
centre, and when the flame leaps through the reddening smoke, 
the bands suddenly strike up a new tune, and hundreds of voices 
join in the old song :— 

Gaudeamus 

Juvenes dum sumus, 

Post jucundam juventutem, 

Post molestam senectutem, 

Nos habebit humus. 


OMNE MEMBRUM LIBERALE EST ANIMAL 
RATIONALE. 


aE rather canine Latinity of the title of this article and the 
scholastic form of its conclusion need not frighten anybody. 
It is only a brief, but careful, analysis of every non-official — 
delivered on the Government side during the late Egyptian debate, 
and will be found profitable for many things. The matter is 
derived strictly from the 7'%mes’ report. The form is, wherever it 
is possible, and indeed generally, the words of the speakers them- 
selves. The intention to yote is not always textually expressed 
in the speeches, but has been supplied from the division list ; and, 
where the course of a member's exercise of his reason is too 
little apparent from his own words, it has been indicated accord- 
ing to the principles of logic and probability, usually in brackets. 
It has been a great temptation to include the utterances of 
members of Her Majesty's Government; but, as their speeches 
usually went to illustrate a different — this seemed 
disorderly. No other speaker on the Government side has 
been omitted. It is to be remembered that the question for dis- 
cussion was whether recent disasters in Egypt, including, when 
the debate actually began, the fall of Sinkat and the massacre of 
its garrison, were due in great part to the vacillation and incon- 
sistency of Her Majesty's Government. Neither the original 
policy of occupation, nor that of future withdrawal, nor that of 
immediate and renewed military action, properly came within the 
limits of it, still less events preceding the occupation. The speeches 
of Her Majesty’s Government, however, were almost entirel 

occupied with these things, and so were some of those of their 
me These have been indicated briefly, but none has been 
eit out. 

Sir George Campbell had long warned the Government of the 
danger in which they were involving themselves. They had un- 
doubtedly got into a deplorable hole. Half measures were utterly 
useless with Orientals. He doubted whether the Government 
reforms were welcome or suited to the Egyptians. Therefore he 
should vote for the Government. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson thought the Government had behaved to 
Egypt in a most unjust and high-handed manner. The English 
Government was responsible for the massacres in the Soudan, 
If what they had done had beer done by their y ree ng these 
opponents would have had to go out of office in a fortnight. The 
Sieamminn was in a horrid mess, Therefore he should move 
that the House declines to express an opinion on the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Labouchere thought the Government had made mistakes. 
Liberals ought not to attempt to carry out an anti-Liberal policy. 
The Government had not acted in accordance with their own prin- 
ciples in Egypt. Therefore he should first vote that the House 
expresses no opinion on the conduct of the Government; and, 
secondly, that there had been no inconsistency in that conduct. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart said nothing in particular and nothing at all 
about the question. He thought withdrawal would bristle with 
mischievous consequences, so he would vote with the Government 
[which is pledged to withdrawal). 

Mr. Cartwright was not altogether satisfied with the action 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government; therefore he should vote 
with them. 

Mr. Forster thought that after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir things 
were in such a — that there was no power in Egypt except 
Her Majesty's Government. Her Majesty’s Government did not 
guite realize that nothing was less likely to succeed than the 
attempt of a Western nation to govern an Oriental country by 
advice to Oriental administrators. The Government could not 
for a moment suppose that they could divest themselves of re- 
sponsibility for the Soudan. hy did they not stop the attempts 
to reconquer it? The business of Sinkat was sad and humiliating. 
The Government could have relieved Sinkat. Therefore he =a 
give the Government his hearty support. 

Mr. John Morley thought the Government had weakened the 
authority of the Khedive by abandoning the Soudan. He dis- 
approved their plan of turning Anglo-Indian administrators loose 
in Egypt. Her Majesty's Government were on the horns of a 
dilemma, The Prime Minister’s analogies broke down. For all 
these reasons he was prepared to vote for the Government. 

Dr. Lyons thought it absurd that a man like Cherif should be 
expected to act asa blind puppet at the dictation of those who 
occupied his country. Cherif was a man of great ability. There- 
fore he would vote for the Government [which turned Cherif 
out of office]. 

Mr. Macfarlane thought the Government might have been 
vacillating and inconsistent, but he intended to vote that 
were not. The Government had not been alive to the actual 
position, Nothing would do them more harm than their continual 
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= 
—— of intention to withdraw from the country. 
erefore he should vote for them. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold regretted that the Government were not 
better informed, and that the expedition of Hicks Pasha was not 
prohibited. He could not see a trace of vacillation in the fact of 
the Government enunciating a wise and excellent policy last 
August and not enforcing it till January. 

Sir John Lubbock did not say anything in particular about the 

uestion. 

Mr. Waddy thought the Government entirely inconsistent in 
proposing to relieve Tokkar; therefore he should vote that there 

been no inconsistency in the conduct of the Government. If 
this country gave advice, it must insist on having it followed ; 
therefore he should vote for the Government [because they had 
not insisted on their advice as to Hicks Pasha being followed ?] 
The Government had no right to tender advice to the Egyptian 
Government till they asked for it ; therefore he should vote for the 
Government [because they turned Cherif Pasha out of office for 
not taking their advice ? 

Mr. Slagg thought Government had committed a great 
mistake in making a promise about the s evacuation of the 
country. The promise was absolutely incapable of fulfilment. He 
should vote for the Government which made it. 

Mr. Bryce thought that the Government looked on the Soudan 
as beyond the range of English action [therefore they had taken action 
about the Soudan ?] and he should vote that they were not incon- 
sistent; they had nothing whatever to do with Sinkat or Tokkar ; 
therefore he should vote for the Government which was going to 
relieve Tokkar. The reason for relieving Tokkar was a feeling of 
humanity; therefore he should vote for those who had not had 
the humanity to relieve Sinkat. We ought to interfere in 
Armenia. Therefore he should vote for a Government which had 
not interfered in the Soudan. 

Mr. McCoan (apparently) thought nearly everything the Govern- 
ment had done was wrong. He sbould vote for the Government. 

Mr. Goschen did not pretend to deny that the policy of the 
Government would have to be very diflerent from that which it 
had been in the past. The Government had discarded hesitation 
[that is to say, they had hitherto hesitated]. It had been impos- 
sible to ascertain where responsibility really rested. They ought 
to have stopped Hicks Pasha. They ought to have supported 
General Baker more eflectually. The oune not to have expected 
him to 7- that his attempt was hegelonn. They were so irresolute 
and vacillating that at Souakim itself they took four different 
steps before assuming complete control. Therefore he should vote 
that they were not irresolute or vacillating at all, and that the 
events of the Soudan were in no way due to their action or 
inaction. 

Now if, as is surely justifiable, the reasons and motives of the 
three hundred and eleven members of the majority may be gathered 
from the fifteen or twenty unofficial persons in that majority who 
thought it worth the trouble to give the House of Commons an 
account of the faith that was in them, it is possible to analyse 
with great nicety and clearness the connexion of premiss and 
conclusion of the mind of the average Liberal member in the present 
Parliawent. He seems to have voted that the Government had 
not been guilty of vacillation and inconsistency, and that the recent 
lamentable events in the Soudan were not due to their policey— 

(1) Because he thought they bad been vacillating and iccon- 
sistent up to last week. 

(2) Because he thought they had begun to be vacillating and 
inconsistent last week. 

(3) Because he thought their policy had in the past been wrong. 

(4) Because he thought their poiicy at the present moment 
was wrong. 

P (5) Because he hoped that they would not be wrong in the 
uture. 

(6) Because he did not like the persons who were the mouth- 
ans 4 of the proposition for which he spoke and against which he 
vo 


(7) Because as in the case of Mr. Villiers Stuart, Dr. Lyons, 
and Sir John Lubbock, he declined to look at the proposition at 
all, and amused himself by speaking on and voting for a quite 
different proposition. 

Rn he seems scrupulously to have abstained from voting 
either— 

fr Because he thought the proposition unproved. 

2) Because he thought the Goveroment defence to which he 
rarely alluded sufficient. ' 

(3) Because he was satisfied with the general Egyptian policy 
of the Government, and thought the Kasbgil-‘l'eb-Sinkat disasters 
exceptions, Or, lastly — 
aid” Because he had any logical reason at all for doing what he 


Therefore we may conclude with a syllogism in strict form. 

Omme animal cujus actiones sola ratione diriguntur est animal 

Omne membrum liberale est animal cujus actiones (ut supra de- 
monstratum est) sola rativne dirtguntur, 

Ergo omne membrum liberale est animal rativnale. 


Q. E. D. 


CARROW PRIORY AND THE BOOK OF PHILIP SPAROW. 


HE name of Carrow Priory, in the suburbs of the City of 
Norwich, already familiar to the students of our early poetical 
literature as the scene of the domestic tragedy which called forth 
Skelton’s Little Boke of Phyllyp Sparow, has of late become more 
widely known from the results of the excavations liberally carried 
on by Mr. Colman on its site. These have revealed the whole 
ground-plan of the eastern portion of the nunnery buildings, as 
well as the form, dimensions, and general style of the church. 
Sincere thanks are due both to Mr. Colman for the munificence 
which has rendered their disinterment possible, and to those b 
whom the work has been carried out, for the care and skill whic 
have directed the operations. Skelton’s “ Dirge,” if hardly de- 
serving Coleridge's eulogium as “ an exquisite and original poem,* 
will repay perusal better than most of the compositions of the 
irreverent Rector of Diss, the Poet-Laureate of Henry VII. :— 
“ Laurigerum Britonum Skeltonida vatem,” as he designates 
himself at the close of this elegy ; “ literarum Britannicarum decus 
et lumen,” as he is styled by no less a person than Erasmus. 
Skelton, when not scurrilous, is often dull. Tis attempts in serious 
try are stigmatized by Hallam as “ utterly contemptible,” and 
in his satirical compositions, especially the pasquinade on Cardinal 
Wolsey, Why come ye nat to Courte? while we recognize the 
native vigour with which in “ torrent like volubility,” he pours 
forth his doggerel rhymes, teeming with pungent words often 
the coinage of his own brain, we are constantly offended by 
the grossness of his lan , and the irreverence which de- 
forms his style. Zhe Boke of Phyllyp Sparow, though con- 
tained in Southey’s excellent collection of “ Early British 
Poets,” is perhaps now little known. ‘Lhe recent discoveries 
at the home of the bird and his fair mistress have revived its 
interest, and we are glad to call the attention of our readers to 
what Hallam not unjustly terms the “comic and imaginative” 
roduction of this “strange writer.” The germ of this “ little 
ke” is to be found in Catullus’s exquisite “ Luctus in morte 
Passeris,” and Ovid's lamentation over the death of his Corinna’s 
rrot. Some portions are direct, and by no means unsuccessful, 
imitations of the Latin poets. The eighteen delicious lines of 
Catullus, however, are expanded into more than fifteen hundred,and 
the playful plaiutiveness of the earlier poet is buried beneath a 
vast incongruous mass of multifarious learning, bristling with proper 
names, in which the whole nomenelature of classical mythology and 
ancient history is put undercontribution. The subject of the poem 
is the untimely fate of the pet sparrow of Mistress Jane or Johanna 
Scrope, a sixteenth-century Lesbia, an inmate of the nunnery, 
probably as a boarder for the purpose of education— 
Passer delicia mex puelle 
Quem plus illa oculis suis amabat— 
which had met with the usual fate of such caged darlings in the 
talons of the nunnery cat “ Gyb”:— 
Gyb, I say our cat 
Worrowed her on that 
Which I loved beste. 
It cannot be exprest 
My sorrowful hevyness 
Lut al without redress, 
“ Gib,” we may remark in passing, is an abbreviation for Gilbert, 
applied familiarly three centuries ago to male cats as “Tom” is 
now. We all remember Falstaff’s “ I am as melancholy as a gib 
cat or a lugged bear,” while “ Gibbe, our cat,” is a personage of 
some consequence in Gammer Gurton’s Needle. The lamentation 
continues :— 
O cat of churlyshe kynde 
The feend was in thy minde 
Whan thoa my byrd untwyned 
1 wolde thou baddest ben blynd. 
No man can be sure 
Alway to have pleasure, 
. As wel perceive ye may 
iow my disport and playe 
From me was taken away 
By Gyb our cat sauage, 
That in a furious rage 
Caught Philip by the head 
And slue him there starke dead. 

The lines that follow afford an exawple of the unblushi 
audacity (the frankness of which shows that Skelton, a true child 
of the Renaissance, was not conscious of any irreverence at all) 
with which the poet tugs his rhymes with the most sacred names, 
and diversifies his elegy with sentences from the Vulgate version 
of the Psalms, and trom the most devotional portions of the 
servives of the Church :— 

Kyrie eleyson, 
Christe eleyson, 
Kyrie eleyson ; 
For Philip Sparowes soule 
us our bead roule, 
Let us now whisper 
A Paternoster 
Lauda, anima mea, Dominum. 
With a like irreverence, Skelton, after devoting this cat in parti- 
cular, and the whole race of cats in general, to condign punish- 
ment in a humorous excommunication— 
That ven, I aske and 
By way md 
Un al the whole nacion 
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Of caties wilde and tame 
God send them sorrow and shame ; 
‘That cat specially 
‘That slew so cruelly 
My litle prety sparow 
That I brought up at Carow— 
in a manner that recalls Ovid’s summons to the feathered tribes to 
in in the funeral lamentations over Corinna’s parrot proceeds 
to call on the birds of the air to take part in the burial service 
for the repose of Philip Sparrow's soul :— 
Robyn red breste 
He shal be the preeste 
‘The requiem mass to syng, 
Lofty warbeling 
With helpe of the red (reed) sparow 
And the chattering swallow 
This hearse for to halow. 
The “ popinjay” is to be the gospeller, and the “mavis” the 
epistoller ; the cuckovs are to fultil the duty of chanters, while 
The peewyt, the lapwing 
The versicles shall synge. 
The ostrich, the eater of borse-shoes, which strong fare so spoils his 
voice that he cannot “synge tunably,” is to act as bellman, while 
Chaunteclere our cocke 
Must tell what is a clocke. : 
The phoenix is to provide the incense for the funeral, while the 
eagle is to act as dean, and the goshawk as precentor 
Shall haue a roule 
The queristers to controule ; 


and 
The hobby and the musket 
The sensers and crosse shall set, 
The kestrel in all this warke 
Shal be the holy water clarke. 


This is “excellent fooling” and as innocent as the “ Who killed 
Cock Robin ?” of our own nurseries. We cannot, however, pardon 
Skelton when he thus goes on to parody the sulemn ritual of the 
Roman Catholic burial service :— 
God send my sparows soule good rest, 
Requiem eternam dona eis, Domine : 
A porta inferi: 
Credo videre bona Domini: 
I pray God vine | to heuen may flie, 
Domine, exraudi oracionem meam : 
To heuen he shal, from heuen he came: 
, cui proprium est miserere et purce 
On Philip's soule haue pity. 
An equally audacious trifling with things sacred churacterizes the 
latter part of the poem entitled “‘The Commendacions,” in which 
the author descants on the personal beauty and gracious qualities of 
Mistress Jane. Here each of the portions into which this panegyric 
is divided is concluded with a stanza including a verse from the 
119th Psalm shamelessly twisted into an address to the object of 
his admiration :— 
She florisheth old and newe 
In beauty and vertue, 
Hac claritate gemina : 
O gloriosa femina, 
Memor esto verbi tui servo tuo: 
Servus tuns sum ego, 


If we could forget these scandalous impieties, The Doke of 
Phyllyp certainly contains many charming passages which 
cannot fail to be read with pleasure. ‘There is a pretty picture of 
Mistress Jane throwing down in desperate sorrow the “ sampler” 
on which she had begun “ wyth stiches of silke ” to embroider the 
* image and facion” of her lost favourite :— 


Whan I was sowing his beke, 
Me thought my Sparow dyd speake 
And open his prety bill, 
Saying, Maid ye are in wil 
Again me for to kil ; 
Ye pricke me in the head 
With that thy nedle ware red, 
Me thought of Philyps bluude 
Mine here right upstode, 
And was in such a frave 
My speche was taken awaye ; 
1 kest doune that there was, 
And sayd alas, alas, 
How commeth this to pas ? 
My fingers dead and cold 
Could not my sampler hold 
My nedle and my threde 
I thrue away for drede. 
We seem to see the little bird before us when she thus describes 
his playful ways :— 
Lord, how he wold pry 
After the butter fly, 
Lord, how he wold hop 
After the gressop. 
And whan I said Phyp, Phyp, 
Than wold he leape and skyp 
And take me by the lip. 
Alas it wil me sloe 
That Philip is gone me fro! 
These lines are a very fair imitation, in a lower key, of those of 
Catullus :— 
Nam mellitus erat, suamque norat 
Jpsam tam bene quam puella matrem : 
Nec sese a gremio illius movebar, 
Sed circumsiliens, modo huc, modo illuc, 


Ad solam dominam usque pipilabat. 
At vobis male sit, male te’ 

Orci, que omnia bella devoratis : 
Tam bellum passerem mihi abstulistis. 


We tam in conclusion from Skelton’s elegy to the scene of the 
disaster which evoked it—the home of Mistress Jane Scrope and 
Master Philip—the Priory of Carrow, lying just outside the old 
south gate of the city of Norwich. The locality takes its name 
in its original form—Car How—from being a “ how,” or rising 
ground (Danish “hoi,” a hill), above the “cars,” or marshy 
meadows which skirt the river Wensum. Here a hospital or 
nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the Baptist, had been 
founded in very early times. The foundation was augmented b. 
Stephen, who bestowed on the sisters of the hospital the till 
land belonging to the royal demesne adjacent to Norwich, “ with 
soc and sac, tol and team,” and all other liberties, including the 
enviable right to a common gallows on the hill near their wind- 
mill at Bear Street Gate, expressing his royal desire that they 
should build their church on the land he had granted them. In 
pursuance of this desire two of the sisters, with the somewhat 
odd names of Seyna and Lescelina, fortified by the royal 
charter, began in 1146 to erect a new church and monas- 
tery for a prioress and nine nuns of the Benedictine order. 
King John, in the first year of his reign, a.D. 1199, granted the 
nuns a four days’ fair at Carrow, with the same privileges which the 
monks of the Cathedral enjoyed at the time of their fair. As this 
grant included the toll of all goods passing through the city at fair- 
time, it is not surprising that disputes arose between the cityauthori- 
ties and the Prioress, which, after dragging on for a long time, were 
eventually compromised in 1289, when Amabel of Ufford resigned 
her claim to the toll of wheat at the fair-time, on the city engaging 


‘| that their bailiffs should give the Prioress half a comb of the best 


wheat annually at the same date. Previously to this compromise, 
A.D. 1229, Henry III. had contirmed Stephen's charter, with ail 
its privileges. Soon after this, on February 19, 1245, the nunne’ 
church was the scene of the consecration of two bishops by F 
Bassett, Bishop of London, in the absence of Archbishop Boniface, 
who had been consecrated by the Pope at Lyons only a month 
before—namely, Walter of Suffield, to the see of Norwich, and 
William of Burgh, to that of Llandaff. The Priory of Carrow 
seems to have enjoyed something of an aristocratic character 
among religious houses, and to have become a favourite resort of 
ladies of noble houses. This dignity, however flattering, proved 
inconvenient. The applications from the nobles of the day, who 
were far too powerful for the nuns to resist, to receive members of 
their families into their establishment had burdened the house with 
a larger statf of sisters than the revenues were equal to. In their 
difficulty the Pope, Gregory IX., “a good, pious, and public- 
spirited man,” according to Dean Hook, was appealed to. He, 
A.D. 1274, issued from Perugia an imbibition to the Prioress to 
receive either nun or sister to the detriment of the monastery 
(“in gravamen monasterii”). Ata subsequent period this popu- 
Jarity proved a source of considerable advantage to the Priory, 
the nunnery having become the chief plece of education for the 
daughters of the leading families of the diocese and the adjacent 
parts, of whom Mistress Jane Scrope was probably one. These 
young ladies, we are told, boarded with and were educated by the 
nuns; and the dispersion of the religious society caused a very 
serious educational loss, the old seminary being destroyed and 
none established to take its place. ‘ The abuse of religious socie- 
ties,” writes Blometield pithily, “ though so great that a Reforma- 
tion was absolutely necessary, yet could never justify the Dissolu- 
tion which took away the real use of them.” Fuller, the Church 
historian, in his quaint style, remarks of such monastic semi- 
naries:—“ They were good she-schools, wherein the Girls and 
Maids of the neighbourhood were taught to read and write; and 
sometimes a little Latine was taught them therein. Yea, give me 
leaue to say, if such Feminine Foundations had still continued, 
provided no vow were obtruded upon them, haply the weaker Sex 
might be heightened to a higher Perfection than hitherto hath 
f the Priory 

rom istory of t iory we turn now to its buildings. 
With the exception of the last erected portion, the Prioress’s 
House, which was converted by Sir John Shelton, the grantee, 
into a residence for himself, and has continued with very little 
alteration to our own day, and of the cloister walls, rved 
for the purposes of the garden which then as now n to 
occupy the cloister garth, the whole of the buildings, including 
the church, shared the common fate of our conventual esta- 
blishments. Whatever could be turned into money was sold. 
The timber, iron, lead, glass, rapidly disappeared. e best of 
the stone work was torn down for buil ing purposes, while 
the core of the walls was left to serve as a common stone quarry 
until they were so buried beneath their own ruins that they dis- 
—_ from view, and even from memory. Thus, until Mr. 
Colman commenced his excavations the ground-plan of the build- 
ing had been entirely lost. In the last century Blomefield found 
“no apparent ruins,’ and could only with difficulty determine the 
site of the church. It isdue to Mr. Colman’s ably conducted in- 
vestigations that we are now enabled to determine the plan and 
arrangements, and, to a great deyree, the architectural c ter, 
of the church, and of the principal conventual buildings. The 
church was cruciform, with a central tower and chapels attached 
to the eastern side of the transepts. It was of but moderate 
dimensions, its length being about 200 ft. and the breadth. of its 


' central alley 23 ft., about the size of Sherburne and Wimborne. 
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The Transition Norman of the choir and transepts corresponded 
to the date of the foundation, the middle of Stephen's reign. The 
nave and its aisles, added at a later period, were of pure Earl 

i The base of one of the piers of the crossing, an 
that of one of the south nave arcade, remain in good pre- 
servation, and it is evident from them, as well as from the 
other portions of cut stone which have survived the devastation, 

jally in the south transept, that it was a church of much 
architectural dignity. A group of vaulting shafts at the south- 
west corner of the easternmost bay proves that a stone groined 
roof was at least intended, if not executed. From the founda- 
tions of the walls enclosing the nuns’ choir we see that, as was 
usual in churches of the date, it extended from under the central 
tower one bay into the nave, The western part of the nave, 
beyond the choir-screen, was a parish church dedicated to St. 
James the Apostle. 

Leaving the church by a doorway at the south-west angle of 
the south transept, we tind ourselves in the slype leading from 
the cloisters to the nuns’ cemetery beyond. At the south-east 
corner we see the starting of the newel staircase leading up to the 
Dormitory. Proceeding still southwards we reach the area of the 
Chapter House, meg | 38 ft. 4 in. by 23 ft., to the east of 
which lay the cemetery where stone coffins have been discovered 
containing female bones. Beyond the Chapter House we enter 
the remains of the Calefactory or Day Room, a long apartment of 
eight bays, running north and south, measuring 95 ft. by 23 ft. 
It was divided down the centre by a row of seven cylindrical 
columns of Early English character, of one of which a considerable 

ion remains erect. The traces of the groining are still visible 

in the west wall. At the northern end of this apartment access 

was given to the garderobes or gongs, the drains of which are 

plainly to be seen. One at the south-west corner is almost perfect. 

is range of buildings formed the eastern side of the cloister 

area. Of the refectory and other buildings on the south side 
there are no visible remains, 

The Prioress’s House, erected by Isabella Wygun in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, stands on the west side of the 
cloister garth, occupying the place of the Cellarer's offices. It 
is a beautiful example of its date, characteristic of the time when 
the superiors of religious houses, forgetful of the vow of hol 
poverty, had become great ladies—like Chaucer's Prioress—“estatlic 


of manere” and “ digne of reverence,” retiring from association | 


with their nuns to a stately mansion of their own, It is a lung 
narrow building, consisting of a hall in the centre with a large 
timber-framed oriel; the kitchen and other offices to the south, 
and to the north the Prioress’s parlour, with her bed-chamber 
above, reached by a projecting oaken turret staircase. The parlour 
is richly coadiel. in dark oak, and exhibits on the chimneypiece 
and elsewhere the rebus of Isabella Wygun, the letter Y and a 
= of clumsy make. The house was built about 1514. Shelton 

ied in 1529. The date of his poem is uncertain, but the chronology 
allows us to believe that Jane Scrope with her sparrow may have 
been seen within its wainscoted walls, as a petted favourite of the 
Prioress, The house has been admirably cared for, and, in common 
with the Priory, may be deemed singularly fortunate both in its 
owner and in its occupier. 


THE DOG’S STORY. 


HE Zemindar, we have previously shown, can do many things 
without the law, with the aid of the law, and in detiance of 
the law. But there are many other things which he cannot do, 
which nobody expects him to do, and which he himself never 
thinks of doing. He nowhere prescribes to any tenant, large or 
small, the proper course of cultivation. He imposes no sort of 
restriction or law as to rotation of crops, use of manure, consump- 
tion of produce on the holding, or any other of the conditions so 
familiar in English leases and counterparts. He has nothi 
whatever to do with the site, erection, or repairs of houses an 
huts. Now and then he may levy an extra cess on the fortunate 
tenant or sub-proprietor who builds what is termed a pucka 
house in the village—i.e., one of brick or stone, But this is 
merely one of his stretches of “ privilege” as lord paramount. The 
ordinary house, composed of clay foundation, bamboo posts, neat 
wattles, and covering of reeds, grass, or thatch, is put up by the 
Ryot, is kept in repair by him, and is often removed bodily, if it 
cannot be sold, when the said Ryot changes his village, in a fit of 
despondency or superstition, or under the pressure of calamity, or 
in order to be near his friends or men of the same caste. The 
Zemindar is responsible for no fences ; neither for the hedge round 
the orchard, nor the trench round the plot of sugar-cane, nor the 
slight earthen embankment that marks the division between one 
rice-plot and the other. Then the substantial tenant with a little 
capital and enterprise can cultivate the ordinary or the higher 
kinds of produce just as he pleases, He may keep on growing 
early and late rice ad infinitum, or fence a pan garden, or try 
his luck with sugar-cane, tobacco, jute, date-trees, groves of cocoa- 
nut, bamboos, plant one acre with potatoes, and cram another 
with mango, jack, and leechee trees till the plants kill each other 
from sheer want of space; and no Zemindar will contribute one 
to thisend. It is true that by the universal common law 
and custom of the country the latter may, put a higher rate 
of rent on all the more valuable kinds of produce, and that the 
cultivator fences and manures, trenches and waters, with the full 
knowledge that he must pay five and six rupees per beegah for 


sugar-cane, whereas he would only pay two rupees if the same 
was sown in rice. Further, the substantial tenant, who may 
known as jotedar or gantidar in Bengal, and as khoodkhast or 
kadimi, or monrusi tevant elsewhere, can sublet any portion of his 
land toa humbler kiod of cultivator without asking the Zemindar’s 
permission. A well-to-do tenant of this kind, possessing from ten 
acres to half a village, is quite strong enough to hold bis own, in 
—— at least, with all but the most powerful and unscrupulous 
landlord. But the tenant's greatest reliance hitherto has always 
been on the legal necessary to any enhancement of rent on 
any plea whatever. From the very earliest days of our adminis- 
tration no enhancement has ever taken place without resort to a 
legal tribunal. The “ Judicial Rent,” so startling in Ireland, has 
been familiar to everybody in Bengal since 1790. This anda dozen 
other ments ought effectually to dispose of the idea of any 
terminabl2 or periodical contract between the Ryot and the 
Zemindar. The status of the former was one of custom and not of 
contract, and some of the confusion and misunderstanding on this 
very vital point has arisen, as one of the members of the Rent 
Commission aptly pointed out, from a wrong translation of two 
very common Revenue terms, the potta and the kabulyat, These 
are often rendered as leases and counterparts. In reality they are 
nothing of the kind. The potta is a sort of title-deed given by the 
Zemindar to the Ryot, inducting him into his plot and recognizing his 
occupancy and existence, The kabulyat is the counterpart given 
in exchange by the Ryot to the paramount landlord. We have 
scrutini scores and hundreds of these documents, and they 
nearly all run in the same sing-song strain. No term of years or 
period for the expiring of the lease or break is mentioned. There 
are certain dates on which the Ais¢s or instalments of rent must be 
paid. The Ryot binds himself not to cut trees. He is to claim 
no deductions for drought or inundation, for the death or abscond- 
ing of his partners or his sub-tenants, if be creates any. The 
boundaries of his plot are usually defined and the area specified 
with more or less exactitude ; and that is all. The plain truth is 
that from the time of Lord Cornwallis to that of Lord Lawrence, it 
was more the interest of the Zemindar to look out for Ryots than for 
Ryots to look out for land. Waste and jungle-land was in Eastern, 
Central, and Western Bengal especially, to be had in abundance 
for the asking. Evictions in the Irish or English sense for non- 
ayment of rent were practically unknown. If a Ryot was stub- 
rn or a bad character, if he consorted with Dacoits and other 
men of violence and gave offence to peaceful neighbours, if the 
Zemindar wished to show favour to some one else, or if Ahab 
became smitten with a desire for the paternal inheritance of 
Naboth—in each and all of these cases an eviction might take 
place. But the Ryot was turned out by intimidation or violence, 
and not under colour of legal claim. On the other hand the 
Zemindar often met with difficulties in the realization of his rents ; 
especially when he was a new-comer or purchaser at public auction 
or by private sale. Whole villages leagued together and refused 
a. The rent-roll and the Zemindary papers were imperfect, 
ost, or mislaid. The tenancies of particular Ryots could not be 
identified, and now and then villages were put down in the 
rent-roll which bad been nearly swept away by one of the 
tritutaries of the Ganges, or which had no more existence than 
so many acres in the sky. Again, a Ryot with a distinct existence 
and a defined tenancy refused improperly to pay his rent. After 
some discussion, about the beginning of this century a remedy was 
provided for this default. The Zemindar was allowed to attach 
the growing crops and chattels of the defaulter, with a reservation 
to the latter of his plough, his bullocks, and his seed for the next 
year ; or the landlord might bring about what was called a summary 
suit for rent in the Revenue Courts. This sort of proceeding was 
not only in name but in reality fairly expeditious, and every 
Collector had covenanted assistants, or, after 1833, native deputies, 
who decided thousands of these claims in the year. In some parts 
of Bengal the Ryot preferred to be cast in one of these suits with 
costs, as it fixed his rent by legal sanction, gave him a formal 
quittance which was proof against denial, collusion, or trickery, 
and preserved him from any arbitrary and irregular rise. But 
evictions, as we understand this phrase, were till recently quite 
unknown in Bengal. When d specified no term of expiry, 
when half the alluvial soil of Central and Eastern Bengal was 
jungle or swamp, a preserve of deer and tigers or the haunt of 
coot and wild duck, when Zemindars wanted to derive benefit 
from an extension of cultivation in which the Ryot took a deal 
of the risk and the Government had renounced for itself all idea 
of profit, it may easily be conceived that there was no compe- 
tition amongst tenants, and no desire to kick them out of their 
homesteads and gardens. As population increased the jungle 
was cut down, and the grass and bulrush gave way to the late 
and early rice. But no one called on his tenants to surrender 
their holdings on any specified date or to renew them by con- 
tract on different terms, There was all along a tacit understand- 
ing that no man could be called on to vacate or be evicted as 
long as he paid his rent and behaved with propriety. And when 
ny Bee wanted a rise all round to meet the expenses of 
« lawsuit, a marriage, a new mansion, a new temple, or a new 
road, he was compelled to levy extra cesses or he might try what 
the Civil Court would do for him. Real leases of another kind 
were quite familiar to the Zemindar, When hard-up be would 
t ten or twenty villages, or half a Pergunaah or Hundred, to 
Baboo Lakhi Narayan Sonar the great Calcutta merchant who bad 
enriched himself by trade and speculation, or to Mr. Smith who 
wanted feudal influence to sow the lands of the factory of Nilabad 
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with indigo. But then he wrote out an tjarah, and not a potta; 
and this case to the con- 
tract was voluntary on sides, and was made on stamped paper 
and with seal and lasted for a specified term of years. 

In this way the separate and the joint interests of Zemindar and 
Ryot came to be practically treated and fairly understood by 
themselves, by the Revenue and Magisterial authorities, and by 
the Civil Courts in gradation, from the Munsif to the old Sudder 
Dewanni Adaulat. The Zemindar could grant titles to holdings, 
and measure the Jand of any Ryot' who was supposed to hold ten 
acres and to pay for only five; could enhance the rents of a whole 
Pergannah by selecting a good fat Ryot as a typical civil case; 
ay mr certain undoubted privileges as Lord of the Manor—not, 
as tt might have put it, in vert and venison—but in fishing, 
timber, pasturage, and grass; and had, besides the right of 
collecting all rents and of assigning tenancies or of cultivating b 
his own hired servants, that peculiar prestige and position whi 
in every age and country is inseparably connected with the 
landed interest. The Ryot, on the other hand, had everything to 
do with the cultivation. No one interfered with him or harassed 
him with minute conditions as to crops and fallows and manure. 
He was most properly supposed to understand his own interest, the 
suitabilities of the soil to various crops, the lay of the land, the 
course of streamlets created and fed by rain-water, the proper line 
of natural or surface*drainage, and the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

 robora cuiqui 
Quis color, et que sit x. natura PA. 


To him Bengal owes its date-gardens and its sugar-cane and a 
vast internal trade in molasses; the tobacco and the jute since 
the Crimean War; and the grains which feed some sixty millions 
of inhabitants, and are transported by roads and rivers to the 
capital of the Lower Provinces to an amount estimated yearly at 
ten millions sterling. 

Yet it must not be imagined that everything went on peacefull 
under this division of the landed Aas ok just sketched. If name 
culture was not only the greatest, but almost the only great 
Bengal industry, it was also the cause of much disturbance, litiga- 
tion, and crime. Very often the limit between the Zemindar's 
patrimony and the Ryot’s inheritance was hard to define. Time 
was required to adjust our elaborate machinery of interference, | 
control, and supervision by trained officers and regular tribunals, | 
to the old order of things. Districts were huge, officers few, roads 
did not exist. There was a weak and corrupt native police, and 
& native judiciary wanting in knowledge, impartiality, and integ- 
rity. Our police and magisterial records in Bengal have been often 
continuous narratives of broken heads, burnt villages, and looted 
bazaars, all owing to the violence of a Zemindar who coerced and 
ill-treated his Ryots, or to the obstinacy of Ryots who would no 
more admit a process-server into their village than the peasants of 
Connemara would tolerate the gauger and the attorney. This 
ae the subject would require, not an article but a volume. 

till it may be said that, in theory if not in practice the various 
duties and rights of both parties were fairly ascertained and 
defined, partly by law and partly by judicial precedent. And so 
things went on till just before the Mutiny of 1857, with which, 
however, neither Zemindar nor Ryot had anything to do. It 
was then, as some say, that the pe ning of Lord Canning 
invented the occupancy right; or, as we think, that it merely 
stereotyped and defined a custom common over all Bengal Proper. 
However this may be, one characteristic of the occupancy tenant 
or tenant-proprietor has hardly met with full consideration in the 
inquiries of individuals, judicial courts, or special bodies. Even 
the extremely able Report of Sir Ashley Eden's Commission does 
not fully dispose of the subject. But it is a fact, patent to all who 
have studied Bengal tenancies in camp and court, who are versed 
in village life or in files of judicial proceedings, that the jote or 
holding was a distinct and tangible asset, which could be mort- 
gaged, sold by private bargain, or put up to auction by the+4 
iff of a court. Very often it might be difficult to ascertain 
exactly what was sold, and there was a perpetual dispute in some 
districts whether a Ryot could sell his holding without obtaining 
the consent of his Zemindar. But the most indisputable proof 
that these holdings bad a positive market value is to be found in 
the fact that many Zemindars of Bengal were in the habit of 
bidding for these tenancies themselves. Sometimes they bought 
them up when held by # troublesome, defiant, or insolvent Ryot 
within their own Zemindary. Quite as often they got a footung 
on the estate of a rival or a neighbour by buying his Ryots 
tenures. Now and then, too, a Ryot, despairiug of coming to 
terms or holding his own with the Zemindar No. 1, to whom he 
attorned, parted with his tenancy to Zemindar No. 2. Owing to 
a vicious system, a) ay of by magistrates, fostered and en- 
couraged by the Civil Courts, and never seriously grappled with by 
the Legislature, it was perfectly easy for the encroaching Zemindar 
to keep in the background and take up the tenure in the name 
of a dependent or man of straw. A footing once gained, the 
man, in his new character of Ryot or cuckoo in the 

bird’s nest, was hard to eject. e can call to mind 
several instances in which an unscrupulous and energetic Bengali 
began by acquiring two or three holdings in this way, and 
acquiring the superior rights, an ing seised, as lish 
la the whole Taluk ary. Ownership 


of the soil in Bengal is most seen in him who sits and builds 


been proof against the neglect of the Legislature and the 
oppression of the Zemindar. And the latter would never have 
gone out of his way to acquire Ryots’ holdings unless there 
were something to be gained. All this may be v i 
to English notions, and lawyers and landlords with us may 
be puzzled to conceive how the tenants of A, without reference 
to their master, can transfer their holdings to B, or how Sir 
John could ever demean himself to obtain a secret entry in the 
name of a dependent, on the gy Fy Farmer Giles, who really 
paid rents to Squire Hazeldean. t very odd customs prevail 
in Lower Ben “enant-right has lo’ n recognized by the 
Legislature, and preserved from avoi when the parent 
estate was sold. By the old Sale Law of 1840, when a Ze- 
mindary was put up to sale for non-payment of the Govern- 
ment rerenue, and when the auction purchaser came in with 
a clean Parliamentary title, certain tenures were declared good 
against the new-comer. Ancient holdings, lands taken for mines 
or other legitimate enterprise, and brick houses, were all reserved 
intact. In short, the upshot of ninety years is that the Ryot, 
though often the victim of o ion or bad advice or his own 
folly, liable to medizeval cesses and “ benevolences” as well as to 
protracted litigation for rent, exposed to the measuring rod of the 
surveyor, the trickery of the agent, and the club of the Jattial, 
had yet a ion of value which he could call his own, and 
which, if fairly energetic, he could sublet, mortgage, or sell. 
Rival Zemindars fought for him like warriors over the corpse of 
Patroclus. He had been distinctly supported by the Legislature 
of 1793, 1840, and 1859. He had managed to outlive dynastic 
changes, Mohammedan tyranny, Mahratta raids. How the Govern- 
ment of Lord Ripon proposes further to secure: his status and to 
redeem its own , and how far it is just or unjust to the 
Zemindar, may be told hereafter. 


COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA. 


oe the first time in many years there seems to be a pro- 
bability of a speedy solution of the — question in 
America. We may almost say that for the first time the 
question has been taken up in the right way and in the p 
spirit. We are bound to add also that there is now a combination 
of favourable circumstances which has never existed before. The 
solution which now seems probable is due in great measure to a 
little knot of the younger American authors resident in or near 
New York who met ther about a year ago and quietly 
organized the American Copyright League. The League elected 
a strong Executive Committee, who prepared to s and act in 
its name. It sent out circulars and grew to a membership of about 
three hundred and fifty, all authors or writers for magazines and re- 
views or journalists, in short, all “ producers of copyright matter,” 
as they themselves expressed it in one of their circulars, S 
in these adhesions the —— addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of State, Mr. F. T. Frelinghuysen, setting forth what may 
be called the author’s side of the case as distinguished from 
the publisher's side or the side of the book-manufacturer. For 
years it was the American book-manufacturer who prevented the 
negotiation of an international copyright treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. Of late it has been due, in part 
at least, to the of the British book-manufacturer that a few 
of the disputed questions have not been covered by some sort of a 
treaty. Obviously the question of copyright is an author’s question 
rather than a publisher's; and in the letter which the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Copyright League sent to the Secretary of 
State the consequences of this distinction are plainly put. After 
announcing to the Secretary the vote of the League “to urge the 
Department of State to complete an International Treaty with 
Great Britain, securing to the authors of each country the full 
recognition of oer rights in both countries,” the letter con- 
cluded with the following declaration of principles and desires :— 

The authors composing the League, as producers of material to which 
they think attaches the right of universal recognition as property, object 
to those clauses in the treaty as proposed in what is known as the Climien 
Convention, and as modified in the Harper Proposal, which put limitations 
as to time of publication and impose conditions as to manufacture that 
belong to regulations of trade and tariff, and not to authorship. Never- 
theless, they recognize the necessity of some immediate relief from the 
present situation, which inflicts serious injury upon, and promises still 
more to impair, literary production in this country, and are willing to 
accept what can be obtained as a relief, while waiting for the establish. 
ment of simple international justice in regard to this sort of property. 
They believe that any treaty which shall secure to English and American 
authors mutual privileges will be a desirable step, and they, therefore, 
urge upon the Government the necessity of securing the best i 
treaty attainable in a balance of the various contlicting interests and claims 
concerned. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen returned a prompt and satis- 
factory answer to the letter of acne. He declored 1 t the 
pending negotiation had not been interrupted, but that the views 
of the authors and of the publishersas laid before him were diverse, 
as might well be ex where interests were diverse. And the 
Secretary of State then went on to make the most sensible sugges- 
tion yet heard in the discussion :— 

The difficulty in the way of negoti: a formal copyright t with 
any foreign country is that the tate laws of the two countries are 

ly so different that a detailed reci code cannot be on. 
Such a codified treaty necessarily puts the foreign author on a different 


on the land. In spite of theorists, this practical possession has 


footing from the home author, more privileged in some things it may be, and 
less so in others. ‘And this difficulty is enhanced when—to quote the lan- 
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of the Executive Committee's letter—such detailed stipulations “ put 
imitations as to time of publication and impose conditions as to mot on 
ture that belong to regulations of trade and tariff, and not to authorship.” 
I am satisfied that a simpler solution of the question could be effected by 
some means which will give in each country to the foreign author the same 
right asa native author enjoys. The domestic copyright law does not 
attempt to legislate upon the relations between an author and his publisher, 
and it is not easy to see why an international compact should not legislate 
upon a point which in each country is left to the course of trade. 1 think 
the foreigner owning a copyright should have here the same privilege as our 
own citizens, provided our citizens have in the foreigner’s country the same 
rights as the natives thereof; and thereupon I would leave to the mutual 
convenience of the holder of the copyright and the publisher the adjustment 
of their contract, and leave to the tariff the task of protecting the paper- 
makers, type-founders, printers, and other artisans who join in producing 
the book as a marketable article. This might be attained by a simple 
amendment to our present copyright law, admitting foreigners to the privi- 
lege of copyright when the privilege is made reciprocal by treaty of law. 

By great good fortune it happened that there had already been 
introduced into Congress by We. William Dorsheimer, a repre- 
sentative from New York City, and formerly the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State of New York, a Bill substantially iden- 
tical with the s tion of Mr. Frelinghuysen. Some of the 
sections of Mr. Dorsheimer’s Bill were modified at the request of 
the League, and the Bill, as it was finally referred to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, provides that any citizen of 
any foreign country may obtain copyright in the United States by 
complying with the conditions of the American copyright law as 
imposed on citizens of the United States, That is to say, it puts 
a foreigner ey on the same footing as a citizen; he may take 
out a copyright for a term of twenty-eight years, and he or his 
heirs may thereafter obtain a renewal for another term of fourteen 
years, making sy ap years in all; he may have the exclusive 
right to translate his own works; and, if a novelist, he may have 
the exclusive right to dramatize and adapt to the stage his own 
story; for, in this particular at least, the laws of the United States 
are now more generous and more just than the laws of Great Britain. 
But these privileges are to be granted to the citizens of a foreign 
pay Fad after that country “shall by its laws grant to citizens 
of the United States property and rights similar and equal to those 
hereby granted to citizens of foreign countries, and after the 
= proclamation of this fact by the President of the United 

tates. 

Many of the members of the Copyright League preferred that 
American copyright should be granted to all Realteens without 
distinction of nationality and without waiting for any reciprocity, 
as is the case in France to-day, where the protection of the copy- 
—_ laws is granted to all authors soit nationaux, soit étrangers, 
who ee certain conditions. This was the course recom- 
mended in England by the eee Commission of 1878. Anda 
very able and = plea in behalf of this liberal legislation was 
written by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and circulated by the 
American Come League. But the ay legislation is 
certainly as liberal as any one could wish. e passage of the 
Dorsheimer Bill by the American Congress should be at once 
followed by the passage of a similar Bill by the British Parlia- 
ment; thus an international copyright would be obtained at 
once without any of the delays and dangers of diplomatic 
negotiation. And that the Dorsheimer Bill will pass the 
American Congress seems highly probable. It is certain to 
be pushed by competent and t advocates, and it is not 
easy to see just now by whom it is likely to be op The 
careful way in which it guards only the author’s rights, leaving 
all owe of Protection and Free-trade to be settled by the 
tariff, will, it is to be hoped, stifle the fractious opposition of the 
bigoted Protectionists of Philadelphia, who have hitherto per- 
sistently fought against any project which seemed in any possible 
way likely to allow the British publisher any control of the 
American market. 


As we have said before, there is just now a combination of cir- 
cumstances in America favourable to the passage of the Dorsheimer 
Bill. The present condition of the American book-market is not 
exactly understood in England; even Mr. Scrutton, in his recent 
philosophical investigation of copyright, ts as now existing 
@ state of affairs which ceased to exist nearly eight years ago. 
Mr. Serutton describes | enough the original unlimited 
competition, followed in time, as the evils of a state of war 
were felt, by a social compact among the leading American pub- 
lishers, By the “courtesy of the trade” a house first publishing 
any foreign work was secure in the sole ion of this work, 
and in the right to arrange for future works by the same author. 
As the chief American publishers—the Scribners, the Appletons, 
and the Holts—have always paid the foreign author, afl as most 
publishers were ready to pay when they undisputed control of 
the book, and as all of them desired priority of publication, and 
to this end offered large prices for the ‘advance sheets” of 
important English books, there came to be a sort of extra-legal 
International Copyright, by means of which the British author 
began to get an increasing reward for his labour. One thousand 


Then 
& new serpent, who disregarded 
trade,” and who began to multiply 
in alarming fashion. The “ New 
has been picturesquel termed, first appeared in 

ed the “ ide Library,” a mean- 


there appeared in 
co’ 


looking, double-columned, quarto pamphlet edition of a British 
book, which he vended for fivepence—about a fifth of the price 
charged for the same book by the “Old Pirate,” who was pro- 
tected by the “ courtesy of the trade,” and who was wont to pay 
for “ advance sheets,” and to remit an “honorarium.” The “New 
Pirate” in Chicago soon had rivals in New York, where was 
started a similar “ Seaside Library,” which now appears regularly 
three times a week, and already contains nearly two thousand 
works, mostly fiction, by the leading English, French, and German 
authors. To compete with the “Seaside” the Harpers started 
the “Franklin Square Library,” and dozens of other series were 
born and died an early death. In time, the result of the “ New 
Pirate's” work was to force all the established American pub- 
lishers to give up almost wholly the publishing of English fiction 
or of such lighter English books of travel, or adventure, or bio- 
phy as the “ New Pirate” might probably capture with profit to 
Fin f. Inshort, American publishers werecompelled to rely almost 
altogetheron American authors. And American authorsof fictionand 
light literature were made to feel the effects of the competition 
very keenly. When an American novel (neatly bound and well 
printed, it is true) cost four shillings or six, and an English 
novel (in an evil pamphlet) cost fivepence or sevenpence-halfpenny, 
the general reader was only too often tempted to take the foreign 
book. So it happens that the American authors are all in favour 
of giving copyright protection to the foreigner. And the Jeadin 
publishers, deprived of the “ courtesy of the trade ” and disgust 
at the behaviour of the “ New Pirate,” are also in favour of any- 
thing that will put a stop to his depredations. And even t 
“New Pirate” himself is ina bad way. For in an evil hour one 
of the “ New Pirates” tried the experiment of a neat 12mo series 
in place of the ungainly 4to of the “ Seaside”; he met with im- 
mediate success. The public preferred the neat 12mo to the 
ungainly 4to, and the “New Pirate” began to turn out 
an unlimited supply of foreign fiction in neat 12mos at ten- 
pence a copy. Now the neat 12mo is rapidly driving the un- 
gainly 4to out of the market. But there is very little profit in 
the neat 12mo at tenpence, and there are not a few “ New 
Pirates” fighting for this little profit. And besides the “New 
Pirate” must soon look forward to the exhaustion of his stock of 
books possible to reprint. He has nearly —- two thousand, 
and there are a very few hundreds more to be had; fiction he has 
well-nigh exhausted already; and there are limits to the amount 
of history and biography which his customers care to consume. 
Altogether the “ New Pirate's” lot is not a happy one; and there 
are intimations that he too would not be altogether dissatisfied 
with copyright legislation which would rid him of future com- 
tition and leave him free to make his own bargain with the 
Fireign author, to whom he could then afford to offer substantial 
remuneration. 


PERIL AT THE HAYMARKET. 


HE revival of Peril, the work of Mr. “S. Rowe” and Mr. B. C. 
Stephenson, shows a great lack of enterprise at the Haymarket 
Theatre. After the error of judgment shown in the acceptance of 
Mr. Pinero’s Lords and Commons, the managers of this house 
might have been excusably shy for a time about seeking out new 
ths; but, if the production of an old piece were necessary, a 
better than Peril might surely have been found. The original, 
M. Sardou’s Nos Intimes, is in many respects an admirable play. 
The wit is fresh, the satire keen, the characterization eflective. 
An attempt to make a molehill appear as a mountain is made in 
the last act, where the audience is half beguiled into the idea 
that Caussade, the long-sutfering husband and elderly hero, de- 
signs to execute vengeance on his wile’s lover, Maurice, whereas 
in truth it is only a fox that preys on his poultry (the 
lish adapters have introduced a that destroys flower- 
and herein have done a he seeks to destroy; and thus the 
piece ends.Jamely in the French, But, with curious perversity, 
the whole point of Nos Intimes is dulled and blunted in the pro- 
cess of adaptation, At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where 
Peril was first — in 1876, it seems to have been supposed that 
the only acceptable dramatis persone were gentlemen and gentle- 
women. By introducing these, splendid apartments and hand- 
some decorations were to a great extent secured, and a deferential 
for upholstery was allowed to destroy M. Sardou’s fine 
work, That Ca e should have submitted his comfort and in- 
dependence to his selfish and ill-disposed associates, above whose 
heads he had risen, was not unnatural; but the class of person em- 
ployed by M. Sardou would by no means suit the exigencies of the 
adapters, and by turning Caussade into Sir George Ormond, Bart., 


by ewe fey guests into such persons as the successful lawyer, 
Crossley Beck, and the retired Indian civil servant, Sir Woodbine 
the significance of the story is ruined. Peril is full of 
cumulative absurdities, of things that could not be. Sir Geo 
Ormond would surely never have invited such creatures as 
Becks and Grafton to his house; had they been invited 
would never have behaved in the preposterous way here shown; 
oz would never have dared to hint to him their suspicions of 
y Ormond’s liaison with Bradford ; he, implicitly trusting his 
wife as he did, would never have entered into the plot of the 
pretended call to town and unexpected return. What Caussade 
might reasonably do could not be done by Sir George Ormond ; 
what is not unnatural in France may be, and often is, ludicrously 
out of the question in England. 
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Peril is well acted, extraordinarily well if it be remembered against 
how much the players have to contend in being called upon to re- 
nt well-nigh impossible persons. Mrs. Bernard Beere (attired 
in the first act in a singularly awkward and ugly dress) performs the 
part of the heroine, Lady Ormond, with considerable strength when 
strength is most needed—that is to say, in the third act where her 
lover, Bradford, who has been smoking on the balcony outside the 
window of her room, enters and unexpectedly finds himself in her 
presence. The Bradford is Mr. H. B. Conway, who has rarely 
acted with more force than in this trying scene. The abandon on 
the part of actor and actress is strangely real. The ardour and 
energy of Bradford’s pleading, the terror of the woman as 
she finds herself on the brink of, almost slipping over, the 
ipice, but struggles desperately to save herself, are startling 
in their intensity. The scene has been rehearsed with so 
much care that in the hands of these skilful players no sign of 
care is perceptible. Throughout the earlier acts Mrs. Bernard 
Beere gave somewhat too sombre a tone to Lady Ormond, and in 
the fourth act, where the performers are left to do the best they 
can to hide the + gee of the play, Lady Ormond does nothing in 
rticular to help matters forward; but perhaps nothing is to be 
ne. Mr. Bancroft, the only original member of the cast in- 
cluded in the revival, has surrendered the character of Ormond to 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, and appears as Dr. Thornton, whose mission 
it is to set everything right. Thornton is decidedly an interesting 
rsonage, He reasons with Bradford in kindly style, and steps 
in to put a new complexion on affairs, when after Ormond’s sudden 
return they look most difficult, with ease and adroitness. More 
could not be made of the part than is made by Mr. Bancroft. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson makes much of Sir George Ormond, though 
his manner and bearing are rather too young for the neatly- 
trimmed grey whiskers and moustache. There is truth in the 
emotion with which he awakens to the meaning conveyed by 
his friends’ inuendoes. As it is inconceivable that Ormond 
would have laid the trap bere devised, it is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to consider whether he would so plainly Rove shown that 
something was very wrong as he bade his wife good-bye before 
leaving on the pretence of catching the train for London. He, 
too, works hard with small results in the fourth act. Here is 
one more proof of the danger of keeping a secret from the audi- 
ence. Spectators wonder why Ormond did not close his eyes, 
as he says, on the night of his departure and return, why he 
seems cold to his wife and constrained to his friend. He cer- 
tainly ap to have an inkling, not quite of the truth, but 
of what might reasonably be feared; yet it is nothing but the 
marauding hare which he shoots and brings in—with stitf forelegs 
and rigid neck, quite unlike a hare just shot. The audience feel 
that a trick has been played upon them in all the pretence of dis- 
turbance and uneasiness, and on the first night of the revival there 
was a disposition to resent the feeble issue of what had been made 
to look a serious matter. Mr. Forbes-Robertson stretched all 
this scene to extremes that were not permissible. Mr, Brooktield, 
whose rise has most deservedly been very rapid, here contents 
himself with a diverting study of his goleoumet in the part of 
Crossley Beck, Mr. H. Kemble. The imitation is very funny 
indeed to those who recollect the Prince of Wales's cast; but 
whether Mr. Brookfield, whose freshness of fancy is so remarkable, 
does well in treating the part thus is open to argument. Mr. 
Bishop's Grafton is—putting aside the fact that such a man would 
not be tolerated out of his own house—clever and amusing. Three 
acts take place in what was lately known at the Haymarket as 
Caryl Court, and an odd expedition is then made to the Princess 
=, French apartments; in other words, old scenery is 
utilized. 

Mrs, Bancroft opens the evening's performance in Mr. Burnand’s 
adaptation of Lolotte, called A Lesson, Her vivacious humour 
and keen sense of fun are admirably displayed in the part 
of Kate Reeve, the actress employed to coach a very dull 
amateur, Lady Duncan, for some theatricals; but the end of the 
little play, which was formerly made very effective after Kate 
Reeve had found that her hotbend was flirting with her pupil, 
is now completely spoilt by the alteration to a farcical ending. 
The actress now treats her husband much after the fashion of the 
wife in MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s Madame attend Monsieur. 
Kate Reeve even slaps the hand extended in farewell by Lady 
Duncan. The tone of the little piece is greatly lowe Mr. 
Brookfield, it should be observed, resumes the well-considered 
representation of Sir John Duncan, the stolid Scotchman. 


THE FRENCH ENCYCLICAL. 


EO XIII. has just addressed an Encyclical to the French 
Bishops, which breathes on the whole the spirit of dignified 
calmness and moderation generally distinguishing the public utter- 
ances of the geen pontiticate. There are however some points 
which call for remark, and inter alia two historical references 
introduced into the earlier portion of it appear, to say the least, to 
be oddly chosen for their purpose. The wording, as in former 
utterances of Leo XIII., is clearer and less stilted and ntic 
than has formerly been usual in official documents emanating from 
the Vatican. But if we may trust the translation of the Tablet— 
and it ought to be authentic—there is a very curious phrase near 
the aeryy Bre ony recalls the startling exordium of the pastoral 
of a French bishop of the Second Empire some five-and-twenty 


years ago, “God, my beloved brethren, with the assistance of 
France, is writing a magnificent page in the history of the world.” 
After referring to the conversion of Clovis, and the Catholic devo- 
tion which gained for France the proud title of “eldest daughter 
of the Church,” the Encyclical proceeds, according to the extract. 
es in the Times, “ Your ancestors were visibly seconded by 

vidence in the defence of Christendom, the Pa 
of the Faith, and the conquest and protection of the Holy 
Places, so that their achievements could be summed up in the 
famous phrase, Gesta Det per Francos.” But in the Tablet 
version the sentence begins, ‘‘ From that time often have your 
ancestors been the helpers of Providence itself in the performance of 
great and salutary works,” &c. On the next passage, however, 
with the historical allusions there is no substantial diversity of 
reading ; “ Our predecessors ingly awarded great praise to 
your country; witness the letters of Pope Innocent III. to the 
Archbishop of Rheims, and of Gregory IX. to St. Louis.” And 
then follow short and highly laudatory extracts from both these 
letters which, for aught we know—for we have not the documents 
before us—may be accurate enough. But still, considering the 
circumstances under which the letters were written, and the 
relations existing at the time between France and the Holy See, 
the selection is certainly a remarkable one. The occasion of 
Innocent’s correspondence with the Archbishop of Rheims was 
on this wise. Philip Augustus of France had divorced his wife 
Ingelburga, immediately after marrying her, in order to substitute 
Agnes of Meran, for whom he had conceived a violent passion, in 
her place. Almost the first act of Innocent after his accession— 
and we are far from saying that he was not justified in it—was to 
write to the Bishop of Paris, deploring and denouncing this heinous 
crime, and threatening stronger measures if the King remained 
contumacious. Two former kings of France had been excom~ 
municated on similar grounds. But Innocent went further, and, 
as Philip did not yield, placed France under an interdict, which 
was a very serious matter in that Some of the French 
bishops, including the Archbishop of Rheims—who had been 
induced by Philip on an absurdly frivolous pretext to pronounce the 
divorce of Ingelburga, for which his Majesty afterwards called 
him a “ fool ”--delayed their obedience to the sentence. Hence 
the Papal correspondence with the Archbishop and his sub- 
seyuent appearance at Rome to sue for absolution at the feet 
of the pontiff. It is quite true that the best side of Innocent’s 
policy came out in this transaction, where he was engaged im 
defending the interests of Christian morality, but it is an odd 
illustration to pick out of the history of some thousand years of 
the cordial relations between the Papacy and “the eldest 
daughter of the Church.” Moreover the interference of Innocent, 
however justitiable, was not in the end successful. To quote 
Milman’s words, “ Philip is forced to seem, yet only seem 
to submit. ‘The miseries of his unhappy wife are but aggravated 
by the Papal protection. The death of of Meran, rather 
than Innocent’s authority, heals the strife. The sons of the pro- 
scribed concubine succeed to the throne of France.” 

The second historical example cited in the Encyclical is a still 
more infelicitous one. No doubt St. Louis was the glory of France 
and of the medieval Church, and in our own day the very 
mention of his name extorted “ almost involuntary expressions of 
admiration ” from so staunch a Protestant as the late Dr. Arnold. 
But that is precisely the reason why we should not have expected 
a Pope, of all — to be forward to recall his dealings with 
Gregory IX. The case is this. Gregory had excommunicated and 
deposed the German Emperor, Frederick II., and found his sentence 
repudiated as unjust by the public sentiment of Europe. He then 
bethought him of appealing to the aid of the devout and chivalrous 
Louis, and accordingly sent @ special embassy to the French Court 
to announce that “ after mature deliberation with our brethren 
the Cardinals we have deposed from the imperial throne the 
reigning Emperor Frederick, and have chosen Robert, brother of 
the King of France, in his place,” and Louis was then exhorted 
at once to accept the dignity for his brother and help to seat him 
on the forfeit throne of Frederick. But the Pope had mistaken 
his man. Louis was indeed an ardent and devout Catholic, and a 
fearless soldier of the Cross, but he was also a man of the highest 
principle, with an inflexible sense of right, who never forgot that 
the claims of national justice must take precedence—if they seem 
to clash—of the most sacred ecclesiastical obligations. His reply 
was more than a refusal of the proffered bribe ; it conveyed astern 
and not undeserved rebuke ; “ W hence this pride and audacity of the 
Pope, presuming to disinherit and depose a King who has no 
superior or equal among Christians ; a King neither convicted by 
others nor by his own confession of the crimes laid to his charge ? 
Even if those crimes were proved, no power could depose him but 
a General Council. The judgment of his enemies is of no weight, and 
his deadliest enemy is the Pope.” After speaking of what Frederick 
had done for Christendom in the tg King adds; “So 
much religion we have not found in the Pope, who endeavoured to 
confound and wickedly supplant him in his absence while he was 
engaged in the cause of ” Louis also sent ambassadors to 
Frederick to tell him what had occurred, who were instructed to 
say “ God forbid that we should wage war on any Christian with- 
out just cause. To be the brother of the King of France is suffi- 
cient honour for the noble Robert.” When Gregory's successor, 
Innocent IV., came to France five years afterwards, he met with 
a very cool reception both from the King and the country at 
large. The Gis'a Det per Francos in the reign of Louis IX. were not 
in short altogether to the credit or honour of the Papacy. But when 
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Leo XIIL., passing at a bound from the thirteenth century to the | pontiff than Leo XIII. Perhaps the safest approach to a pre- 
eighteenth, glances at “ the venom of pernicious opinions which in- on about the matter, if one were di to any, 
fected alike faith and morals,” through the teaching of“ the sophists | would be that in the unexpected is what generally comes 


and philosophers ” who heralded the tirst French Revolution, and the 
complete rupture with the Church and Christianity which followed, 
and adds that this evil work “ has been revived and —— by 
the sectaries of the present time,” he will probably find many 
both in France and out of it to agree with him. Nor is it 
unnatural that, after recalling his recent letters to the Irish, Italian, 
and Spanish Bishops, he should express a similar desire to exhort 
those of France to redouble their influence “ in presence of schisms 
which notoriously threaten religion, but are equally dangerous to 
the State.” He remarks that “the exclusion of God from the 
Constitution” is a monstrous thing, fraught with consequences 
perilous as well in their social and political as in their religious 
aspect, as has often been evinced in history, and notably in the 
history of France. The following about the Concordat of 
1801, in which he expressly observes that his predecessor 
Pius VII. carried indulgence to the wishes of the First Consul to 
the utmost limit duty would permit, is significant, both in tone 
and substance, when we recollect how enormous a sacrifice of 
ancient privileges and endowments the Concordat ratified and 
enforced. It is rather a summary than a textual criticism, but a 
very accurate one :— 

As to the Concordat, the Pope says that from it have been derived great 

advantages—advantages the more appreciable because religious interests 
were previously more compromised in France. The dignity of religion 
was again publicly honoured, and Christian institutions acquired fresh 
life. France gained precious advantages from it. Her Government saw 
that, wishing to place public peace on a solid foundation, after an era of 
agitation, the Catholic religion would be their most powerful coadjutor. The 
conclusion of the Concordat was, therefore, an act of high policy. Identical 
motives speak for the maintenance of peace, at present, between the 
Church and the State. At atime when general ardour urges mankind 
towards new things, when everybody is in unquiet expectation of an un- 
known future, it would be the highest imprudence to try to promote dis- 
cord between the two powers, and place obstacles in the way of the action 
of the Church, 
His Holiness therefore regards with anxiety the symptoms of 
such a temper in the fanatical attacks on Catholicism and the 
threatened projects for the . pany of Church and State. He 
declares that he has himself done all in his power to avert 
the peril by directing his Nuncio, when necessary, to convey 
complaints to the proper quarter, by writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris on the suppression of the religious orders, and by 
his recent letter to the President of the French Republic. The 
bishops are commended for their endeavours to provide sound edu- 
cation for the young, and to teach them the close connexion be- 
tween civil oa religious duties. ‘* Nobody therefore can accuse 
them of being impelled by secular considerations or by hostile 
feelings against the established Government.” 

On two practical points, both very characteristic of his general 
line, the Pope especially insists towards the close of the Encyclical. 
First, as to the family, the children of Christian parents must 
be carefully trained in their duties alike to God and man, and 
hence the evil of separating education from instruction—* a false 
and disastrous system leading to Atheism.” The Church has for this 
reason “always condemned mixed and neutral schools.” And 
then, after dwelling on the importance of learning in the clergy, and 
their deference to the authority of their bishop—an obligation 
by no means so unreservedly enforced under the late pontificate— 

e Encyclical proceeds to speak at some length of the duties 
and opportunities of “the laymen devoted to the Church,” who 
form a large class in France, and deserve all commendation and 
encouragement. They are in a Ss to serve religion effectively 
both by speech and writing, but the success of their labours 
depends greatly on their united and harmonious action, or else the 
words of Scripture will be fulfilled, “regnum in seipsum divisum 
desolabitur.” And for this great end they must be ready, if 
necessary, to make a sacrifice of their private opinions. This dis- 
tinct recognition and encouragement of “the lay element” has 
been all along a marked feature of the policy of the present Pope, 
but we are not sure that it has ever before been so prominently put 
forward asin his last Encyclical. No doubt the late M. Veuillot 
was a great favourite at Rome under Pius IX., but the editor of 
the Univers was not a typical but a very eccentric, not to say 
singular, specimen of lay Churchmanship. And to sacrilice 
— opinions, and practise “filial obedience towards the 

ishops,’ describes him only by contraries. To what extent 
any such uine loyalty to the Church and her teaching as 
the Encyclical assumes prevails among educated laymen in 
France is a question on which it is very difficult for foreigners, 
especially Protestants, to arrive at any definite notion, but on which 
more reliable means of information are likely to be provided at the 
Vatican. That the Pope is well advised in availing himself to the 
utmost of such resources, if really existing, there can hardly 
be a shadow of doubt. That he manifests, and openly pro- 
claims, a readiness, and indeed a strong desire to do so, 
is not the least of the many noticeable variations between 
“the of Pius,” as it to be called, and the Leonine 
era which has succeeded it. But the social and religious con- 
dition of France under its present rulers, while it still ostenta- 
tiously poses as “the eldest daughter of the Church” in its 
foreign policy, and never misses an opportunity at home of striking 
a blow at Church and all the Church holds dear, offers a 

. problem that might well tax the ingenuity of even an abler 


true. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


COFo m= of this month the second part of the season of 

the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts began. The pro- 
gramme was, as usual, arranged with considerable skill, so as not 
only to introduce novelties or quasi-novelties, but also to contain 
suffccient well-known music to insure its being attractive to a 
music-loving audience. The first number of the programme was 
Weber’s Overture to Oberon. The performance of this showed 
at once that the band had not suffered by eo gaan number of 
its members having been continuously employed for some months 
in performing pantomime music, and, curiously enough, had not 
suflered from the long absence of Mr. Manns at Glasgow. The 
performance of this overture was, on the whole, admirable, 
though it is unusual—in England, at all events—to take the first 

art so slowly as Mr. Manns took it on this occasion. The other 
item of general interest was Beethoven's yng in F (No. 8), 
admirably played throughout. M, de Munck made his first 
appearance at the Crystal Palace as a vivloncellist. He first played 
the Concerto for violoncello and orchestra, No. 9, First Movement 
—Romberg. In this, it must be confessed, he did not make much 
effect. It is true he had to labour against a composition no doubt 
thoroughly well designed as a test of the technique of a 
former on the violoncello, but almost wholly without trae musical 
interest; and here he certainly disappointed his audience by a 
thin, weak, rasping tone, although he showed himself to be an 
executant of considerable ability. Later on in the concert, in 
a Nocturne of Chopin’s and a Fileuse of Dunkler’s, his tone, pro- 
bably from increased confidence, appeared smoother and rounder. 
In the Nocturne he showed himself to be a worthy interpreter 
of Chopin, giving to the music the full measure of impassioned 
feeling, without ever per, J the border line which divides the 
highly-strung sentiment of Chopin from hysterical sentimentalism ; 
and in the Fileuse he displayed high qualities as a musical artist, 
combined with marvellous executive skill. 

The vocalist on this occasion was Mme. Carlotta Patti, who in 
her first song astonished her audience by the freshness and beauty 
of tone which her voice still retains, and also showed high artistic 
musical feeling. Her second song, a Spanish song of strong 
national character, containing many of those glides or whines 
peculiar almost to Spanish national music, though it undoubtedly 
pleased the audience, showed many of those defects which un- 
fortunately time is sure to bring into the work even of an artist 
of high skill which the quieter and more sedate music of 
her first song had not brought forward. The quasi-novelty 
in the programme was Mr. Mackenzie’s ballad for orchestra, 
“La belle dame sans merci.” We can only say, in discussing 
this work, that it fully bears out the opinions we have before 
expressed as to the composer's powers—that is to say, that 
he can only bring out his full powers when expressing strong 
and violent situations, and that he is at his worst when at- 
tempting lighter and more sentimental phases of thought. In our 
opinion, in his endeavour to give musical expression to Keats's 
ballad he has to some extent failed. In his endeavour to be 
solemn and weird he has but succeeded in being dull. Through- 
out the composition his themes appear to us to lack inspiration. 
In their working out he no doubt shows musical skill; but as 
artistic musical expression the working out goes for little. Thro 
out the performance of this ballad one image was constantly before 
our minds—that of a clever, intelligent dog endeavouring to pick up 
an ill-shaped stone. The dog turns the stone over and over again— 
always aan ys! to seize it; and picking it up after a time, 
he succeeds in lifting it from the ground, carries it for a few yards, 
and it slips from! his teeth. Thus Mr. Mackenzie seems to produce 
an ill-formed theme, to turn it over and over again, according to 
the strict rules of art, without ever getting any grip upon it, 
finally succeeds in bringing his working out to an a and the 
theme drops. Another one is introduced with the same eflect. It 
is with regret that we say such hard things about an undoubtedly 
rising and clever composer, and one who has done such good work. 
Praise for the strictly technical qualities, which no one doubts in 
his work, would be out of om Oy discussing a composition by 
one who has already won a ing place amongst the new and 
rising generation of English composers, 

The absolute novelty in this programme was the “ Ballet 
Divertissement, Féte Populaire (Henry VIII.) ”—St.-Saéns, It is 
needless to say that this whole work, consisting of four or five 
separate divisions, is excellent so far as mere musical wo i 

and is undoubtedly instinct with strong dramatic fe 3 
ut, as to an English audience almost every theme is thorough 
well known,‘it can hardly be regarded as operatic music, though it 
might well be accepted as very excellent incidental music to a 
lay. Of course, to an English audience many parts are intensely - 
unny. For instance, the first two movements, “Entrée des 
Clans ” and “ Idylle Ecossaise,” appear most humorous. The first 
movement opens with a well-known English, but not Scotch, air ; 
and, when finally Scotch music is introduced, it is given to 
brass with a cymbal accompaniment. One is almost tempted’ 
to speculate as to how composition arose, and can fancy 
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M. de S8t.-Saéns, reading the sketch provided him by the 
librettist, and seeing “ Entrée des Clans,” sending for the librettist, 
and asking him what this might mean. The librettist—of course 
a Frenchman—having carefully studied English ethnology, replies 
they were the tribes of “ Highlanders”; the composer then in- 

uiring of the librettist what these strange people might be, and 
being informed they were a kind of savages who used to inhabit 
the mountains of Scotland, the composer would at once see that 
Scotch music is necessary, and that the proper dramatic way of 
representing savages was by cymbals; hence this remarkable 
musical piece of work may have been produced. 

The whole of the ballet as heard at the Crystal Palace seemed 
further to have been written in consultation with some person 
accustomed to arranging music for a comic pantomime. The 
—_ was singularly suggestive of a pantomime giant, while 

ie Figue finale” appeared to be identical with the music usually 
played during a harlequinade. 


MARGERY’S LOVERS AT THE COURT. 


R. BRANDER MATTHEWS has won so distinguished a 
position in other departments of literature that special interest 
attached to his first play, the more so as it is to a great extent with 
the —— of England and France that he has concerned himself. 
It would be too much to say that Margery's Lovers has completely 
satisfied expectation; but a dramatic idea underlies the comedy, 
and there is much delicate work in it. It is indeed, perhaps, too 
delicate, lacking in robustness; and certain weak places are still 
further weakened by the inadequacy of the representation where 
strength is most needed. Mr. Tesi Matthews was specially un- 
fortunate with regard to his hero, on whose behalf the sympathies 
of spectators should be enlisted when he is made to appear guilty 
of a shameful act—swindling at cards—in the hope that he, Algie 
Fielding, one of “ Margery’s Lovers,” may be disgraced and so 
driven from the field to make way for the real perpetrator of the 
trick, Lopez, a Brazilian adventurer, who also loves the girl. 
Fielding should be the leading personage of the play, and would 
be so were he not reduced to insignificance by his representative. 
It is not wf for the average playgoer to say where the author 
ils, and where the actor, or what share either has when failure 
comes, It is nevertheless very easy for any visitor to the Court who 
considers the matter carefully to perceive what a very different play 
Margery's Lovers would have appeared had Fielding been able in 
any degree tointerest the audience. Margery is the daughter, the 
charming and innocent daughter, of a professional gambler. 
Ric Blackburn—familiarly known as “ Old Red and Black.” 
The girl has no knowledge or suspicion that her father is other 
than an honest man; and sympathy is enlisted for her by reason 
of her position. A straightforward, manly, devoted young man 
would rescue her from contaminating associates; and there is a 
very prettily written scene for Margery and Fielding in the moon- 
light in the garden at Nice, overlooking the Mediterranean, where 
the action of the play is laid. Here Mr. Cartwright, who acts, or 
endeavours to act, the part of the hero, misses his first chance. He 
stands stiffly, stick in hand, and repeats his words. There is no emo- 
tion, still lessis there any passion, in his utterance, When the scene 
ins one wishes well to the part. When it is over one cares 
little what comes to so dull a lover, and wonders whether the girl 
might not “do better.” Blackburn joins in the plot against his 
‘would-be son-in-law, it should be said in order to make this 
commentary clear, in the hope that he may be expelled from Nice, 
and so make room for another lover, richer, and therefore in the 
father’s eyes more desirable, whom Margery has attracted, a light- 
hearted American boy, Bob Grant by name, the younger brother 
of a vivacious widow, Mrs. Sara Webster. In the course of a 
e precise nature of which, by the way, is not quite 
clear—which takes place at a reception at the house of an 
Italian Princess, Lopez contrives to make Fielding deal with a 
pack of cards which the scoundrel has specially arranged ; and as 
soon as the deal begins Lopez pretends to make the discovery, and 
forthwith denounces Fielding. Here, again, is a chance for the 
actor. The hot indignation of the denial, the earnestness of the 
appeal to friends who know him to say that he is incapable of this 
wretched fraud, the wonder and sorrow when no one comes 
forward to defend him, should make. very powerful scene. But 
all this is far beyond the reach of the actor, and the inconsiderate 
spectator is therefore persuaded that Mr. Brander Matthews has 
written a bad play. 

Up to this point we do not think that the play is bad, 
though its action doubtless moves somewhat slowly and the piece 
is slight. The construction so far is decidedly good. The cha- 
racters are wgll drawn, and each one bears part in and assists the 
development of the play. A prominent personage is Lewis Long, 
the laziest of men, who has fallen in love with the sprightly 
widow. His mission in the piece is to protect his friend Fielding, 
usefully employed in showing that, wi is sleepiness, Lon 
is in truth a hero, and fought with desperate valour in India ; = 
Maitland does good service again by indicating that unprejudiced 
opinion must be against Fielding in the card-room, so artfully 
have his enemies concocted their scheme, What parts in the 
story the others fill will have been obvious, and in this respect 
Margery’s Lovers is very neatly planned. The last act is inferior. 
The manner in which all the characters, friends and foes, walk in 


and out of Fielding’s room proves either much carelessness or that 
the difficulties have been too many for the author. What 
is chiefly wanted, however, is the demonstration of Fielding’s in- 
nocence by some adroit and ingenious means; and here Mr, 
Brander Matthews has shown himself deficient in ingenuity. To 
wring a confession from Blackburn by the simple device of 
threatening to reveal his true character to his daughter is alto- 
gether too commonplace. This confession is not available because 
it will incriminate Margery’ father, and this Fielding refuses to 
do; so Long has to obtain another confession from Lopez, and 
here, again, in making Long suddenly recognize the Brazilian as a 
swindler he had known in earlier days and whom the police would 
like to meet, the dramatist betrays poverty of invention. The 
author of the admirably humorous scene in which Long forces the 
widow to —_ to him need certainly not despair of success as a 
playwright. Wood plays the widow, and, excellent through- 
ous, is particularly excellent here. Long (Mr. Clayton) has pre- 
viously proposed, and has been refused. He has been ordered not 
to mention the subject again, and has acquiesced, observing that 
Mrs. Webster must propose to him next time. She loves him all 
the time. “He's just too sweet to live——alone!” she has said 
after her rejection of him; and when she finds out how shrewd 
and energetic he can be in defence of a friend; when furthermore 
she ascertains that he is a hero, she endeavours to lead him to the 
point again. She reminds him of what he had asked her. “ And 
you said you wouldn’t,” is his abrupt answer. “ Did I?” she very 
gently and inquiringly observes, as if surprised at the information. 
Long insists. If the proposal is to be renewed, she must renew it, 
At last it has to come from her. “ Well, will you?” is the . 
terse form of the important query; and he accepts her. Mrs. 
Wood is here altogether delightful. Mr. Clayton exhibits a dis- 
position to overdo the languor he has to display, though he acts 
with good judgment in the final scenes. Mr. Cecil, as Blackburn, 
carefully made up and effective in the earlier 3 of the play, 
fails to make impressive the distress of the sin ly weak-minded 
bler who succumbs so very speedily to Long’s threat. Would 
it be possible for Mr. Cecil to exhibit emotion without opening 
his mouth and dropping his lower jaw? It might be; but, so far 
as we know, he has never attempted it. On the whole, the part 
is not one of the actor's best successes, There is merit in Mr, 
Mackintosh’s study of Lopez; Mrs. Tree plays prettily enough as 
Margery; and Mr. Charles Coote gave a remarkably fresh and 
amusing performance of Grant, the young American who is heartily 
enjoying life in Europe. Despite the shortcomings, inherent or 
not, of Margery’s Lovers, Mr. Matthews has shown in passages 
to some of which we have referred enough aptitude and dis- 
crimination for stage work to make us hope that he may be 


encouraged to try again. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


flap water-colour exhibition which opened this day week has 
many features to recommend it ; but the visitor will be most 
struck with the strength of the amateur element. Amateurs try 
experiments which no artist who wants to make sure of selling 
his work would think of attempting. In some cases these ex- 
riments are very successful ; in others they have resulted in 
ismal failure; but their exhibition adds to the interest of the 
show, and is moreover extremely instructive. For the rest, the 
influence of Christmas-card art, as we must call it for want of a 
better name, is too apparent. There are several framefuls of little 
vignettes, nude children, and thumbnail landscapes which could 
never otherwise have existed. We must except two exquisite 
pictures by Mr. Brett, which, although they are only a few 
inches square, have a breadth and completeness missing in 
most of the works by which they are surrounded. The finer 
of the two is entitled “South-West Gale from the Lizard” 
(508), and shows the sea getting up, as sailors call it, with 
a clear blue sky, and long rollers coming in, with 
here and there a white horse breaking. The second picture is 
“Serpentine Rock, Kynance” (488), and is equally powerful, 
although not so full of air and motion. Both are painted in bod 
colour, without which it would probably be impossible to cate 
and fix a fleeting mood of nature as Mr. Brett has done it. It is 
not easy to find any other work in the Gallery to make a third 
with these two ; but, taking the Catalogue in regular order, we ma 
notice next ‘ The Tweed at Innerleithen ” (7), by Mr. A. C. Bell, 
asa good and solid painting, somewhat like a De Wint in its 
sombreness and depth. This likeness is also apparent, though in a 
slighter degree, in Mr. Bell's other works—* Ardchattan, Loch 
Etive, Argyllshire” (490), and “Old Chingford Church ” (502). A 
os negro head is “A Friend from the East” (26), by 
Mr. Goulton May, and is evidently from the same model as Mr. 
F. S. Morgan’s capital “Oup of Coffee ” (522), with its admirably- 
ss background of green tiles. “A Ride for Life” (40), by 
. L. Hall, represents a horseman all but overtaken by the tide, 
backed by a tremendous rising squall, and is powerful but unplea- 
sant. Mr. Basil Bradley exhibits several pictures. “ Found; an [nci- 
dent on Mount St. Bernard ” (43), is the old familiar scene, ——- 
used only as the background of the portraits of some dogs whi 
robably never saw the Alps. However, it is good work, if 
ittle inharmonious in colour. His “Old Friends on the Quai de 
la Gare, Paris” (552) is much more pleasing. It represents a 
Frenchman in a blouse petting a horse. The subordinate figures 
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are natural and picturesque. “A Jacobite” (56), by Miss Edith | 


studies from the same model, and are of very similar degrees of 
excellence, except that a dog which ares in “Gone” adds very 
much to the effect. Mr. Ingram’s “ Silver Sea” (58) deserves com- 
mendation for the delicate gradations of the prevailing greys. Mr. 
Walter Langley contributes three rather disappointing pictures. 
It seems strange that an artist who can draw and paint so well 
should care so little for beauty. The three represent first an ugly 
old man and an ugly girl, called “The Old Story” (278); then 
we have the ugly old man separately in “A Quiet Pipe” (67), 
and the ugly young woman in “ The Last Chapter” (86). Good 
as colour, drapery, expression and drawing may be, these are not 
pictures we can admire. 

Two very fine landscapes are “The Alphubel and Taschhorn” 
(68), by Mr. T. M. Donne, and “Mists in the Valley, Rosen- 
laui” (69), by Mr. Walter Severn. Of a wholly different kind 
is Mr. Herbert Marshall’s London view, “Foreshore at Black- 
friars” (95), which is satisfactory in every way. It forms 
a pretty picture, it is interesting to hically, and it is 
painted with both admirable truth and well-balanced composi- 
tion. The other two works by the same artist (464, 497) are of 
minor importance, but should not be neglected. “A Pottery 
Shop at Bruges” (96), by Miss Tanner, shows some power of 
harmonious adjustment. General Fane contributes an archway 
view, which he calls “ Hoghton Tower” (107), and which shows 
that, though his manipulative skill is beyond that of most 
amateurs, his eye for colour is not sufficiently under control, 
This defect is more prominent in his other picture, the “ Canal 
at Dordrecht ” (47), which is very spotty indeed. Mr. St. John 
Mildmay sends a fine drawing, the “ Monument to Pope 
Innocent VIII. in St. Peter's” (123), where he shows a 
skill in depicting varied marbles worthy of Mr. Tadema, Mrs. 
Paul Naftel’s view of a brook (143) is pretty and refined, but 
weak, This cannot be objected to Mr. Watts’s “ End of the 
Year” (141) or to his “ Silence of Winter” (230), a pine wood, 
both of which are remarkable alike for high finish and force. 
Mr. Ellis’s “ In Fold ” (171) is rough, but very powerful ; and 
we may mention, in passing the end wall, “La Porte du 
Jardin (180), by Mr. Johnstone; “The Edge of the North 
Sea” (181), . Charles Robertson; “ Lambeth from West- 
minster” (183), by Mr. Medlycott, and a view in the British 
Museum (184), by Miss Turle—all of them works of a superior 


Miss Fairman sends some excellent studies of birds from the 
Zoological Gardens (221, 449). Mr. George Marks’s “ Close of a 
Bright 3 (310) deserves praise, and can only be described as 
sweet. “ Walberswick, Suffolk” (311), by Mr. Weedon, is clever. 
“ Amberley ” ( 328). by Mr. Stocks, is “cool and calm and bright,” 
but is utterly killed by Mr. Marks’s “Summer” (325), which 
hangs beside it. Two pictures which appear from below to have 
deserved a better fate are skied—Mr. A. E. Fisher's “ One Side of 
an Argument ” (246), a highly-finished Italian peasant head ; and 
“Waiting for the Stage” (380), by Mr. Ford Hughes, a less com- 
= picture apparently, but pleasantly sentimental. The screens 

ar some of the prettiest sketches, of the coloured-card character 
we have mentioned, and a terra-cotta figure by Mr. G. Crockford, 
“The Tired Bather” (624), should have a line of approval. 
Altogether, there is much promise, especially among the less 
known artists, in this exhibition, and the selection has evidently 
been made with the utmost care. There are, it is true, some very 
inferior examples, but as there is little to be learnt from them, we 
have simply passed them by. 


THE END OF THE COTTON STRIKE. 


FTER a continuance of over two months the strike in the 

Lancashire cotton trade has at length happily come to an 
end. From the first it was apparent to all who had considered 
the matter that the strike must be unsuccessful, and most people 
have been surprised that it lasted so long. It was undertaken in 
spite of the leaders of the operatives, and it has been concluded 
only by such an exertion of authority by these latter as has in- 
duced a kind of mutiny and forced some of the leaders to resign. 
It is not disputed by any y to the dispute that the cotton 
trade is in a very depressed state; particularly in the weaving 
branch it is admitted that employers have been losing heavily. 
The only question that has been at issue is as to the measures to 
be taken to bring about an improvement. Originally the em- 
ployers — a reduction of wages to the extent of 10 per cent., 
while the representatives of the ae put forward as a 
counter proposal that the mills should be worked only three or 
four days a week. When this was rejected, the latter offered 
as a compromise that both reduction of wages and short time 
should be adopted, but the employers again refused to con- 
sent. Ultimately it was ened by the employers that they 
would ask only a reduction of wages to the extent of 5 per 
cent. provided the leaders of the operatives recommended the 
workpeople to submit, ‘The representatives of the workpeople 
are charged with having failed to exert their influence as strongly 
as they might have done. In the circular issued by them they 
unquestionably gave it as their opinion that the wiser course 
would be to accept the terms offered, pointing out in clear lan- 


guage that the operatives had not means to contest the point 


successfully ; but at the same time they left to local meetings to 
decide upon the course to be adopted. Probably the leaders felt 
that they could not push their authority farther; indeed it is 
alleged that the representatives from the Blackburn district 
declared that it was as much as their lives were worth to do 
more than they actually did. The result was that in the Black- 
burn district the operatives struck work, while in all the rest of 
Lancashire the reduction of wages was submitted to. When the 
strike in the Blackburn district had lasted about nine weeks, 
negotiations were opened between the representatives of the 
employers and workpeople, and an arrangement was come to, 
according to which the workpeople were to accept the re- 
duction of wages, and the employers were to pledge themselves 
to reconsider in three months whether w could not be 
again raised to the old level. At first the workpeople re- 
fused to submit, but their leaders held several meetings, and 
urged acceptance so strongly that at length they prevailed, though 
not until they took the votes of those concerned shop by shop. 
So violent, however, as well as personal has been the opposition 
offered to them that the president, secretary, and another member 
of the general committee have resigned their offices on the express 
ground that they have lost the confidence of their constituents 
and — been charged with corruptly selling themselves to the 
employers. 

t will be seen that this dispute has differed in some important 
respects from the great strike of 1878, It has been confined to 
the Blackburn district, whereas the strike five years extended 
over North and North-East Lancashire. It has panel Goel, too, 
without rioting. And it has brought to light a remarkable diver- 
gence of view between the Trade-Union leaders and a large portion 
of those they represent. The state of trade, the poverty of the 
Trade-Unions, and the impossibility of drawing from other parts 
of the country Jarge supplies, made a general strike impracticable. 
But the workpeople hoped that by confining the struggle to the 
Blackburn district they might be able to defeat the employers in 
detail. The employers, on their side, were for many reasons not 
unwilling to localize the dispute. In the beginning a number of 
the employers were themselves in favour of short time, and 
therefore they were not prepared to drive matters to extremities. 
Moreover the employers generally, while not desiring to adopt 
short time, were yet not unwilling to diminish production & 
such a suspension of work as has taken place in Blackburn, 
and therefore they did not adopt a general “lock-dut” as they 
did five years , and thus bring on a struggle throughout 
the whol of North and North-East Lancashire. This fact 
accounts for the peaceable manner in which the strike has been 
conducted, We may hope, indeed, that there has been some 
improvement during the past five years in the relations between 
employers and employed, and that the latter have come to 
recognize that violence cannot help their cause. But it can 
hardly be doubted that if the struggle had become general, 
and large numbers had been plunged in great distress, some 
excesses would have been committed, When, however, the 
employers consented to localize the struggle, it was obviously 
to the interest of all concerned not to embitter the dispute, or 
to drive the masters into the adoption of measures which would 
speedily bring on a collapse of the strike. As the contest 
went on, however, it would seem that the employers became 
more united amongst themselves, and more determined to enforce 
a reduction of wages; and when the leaders of the workpeo 
learned this, they saw that the chance of a successful endin 
of the strike—never very great—had entirely disappeared, 
the employers decided upon a general lock-out, the subscriptions 
to the strike funds would be brought to an end, and the work- 
people would have to submit unconditionally, Besides, even 
as it was, the subscriptions were never very large. And we pre- 
sume that the leaders of the workpeople foresaw that they were 
likely to fall off. Trade all over the country is depressed, 
and the workpeople everywhere are not in a position to subscribe 
largely. Outside the Blackburn district, too, it is probable that the 
majority of the workpeople perceived that the strike was a 
and were unwilling, therefore, to throw away money uselessly. 
Lastly, the leaders of the workpeople had intelligence enough 
to see that the condition of things all round them was growing 
worse and worse every day that the strike lasted. Even in Man- 
chester, where no strike has occurred, meetings of the unemployed 
are being held asking for work, Andin the Blackburn district, 
where as many as twenty-two thousand persons are said to have 
been thrown out of employment by the strike, the distress was 
becoming serious. Nor was it only those engaged in the strike 
who suffered. All the tradespeople with whom they deal lost the 
money which would have been spent with them if those people 
had been in employment, and at the same time were expected to 
give credit freely to their hungry customers when probably their 
own creditors were pressing them for payment. In addition to 
the weavers, it is also to be borne in mind that other classes 
of cotton operatives were thrown out of employment. So 
many looms were left idle that there was less yarn required for 
weaving, and therefore, of course, less wool for spinning. 
Lastly, the whole industry of Blackburn was affected. At a 
recent meeting of the shareholders of one of the Railway Com- 

nies serving the district, the chairman stated that the strike 
had cost the Company about 3,000/, a week. If a single Railway 


Company lost so much on the mere carriage of , it is easy to 


see that the losses of the whole trade of the district must have 
been enormous. In consequence, the means of giving employment 
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to labour was being rapidly diminished, and the danger of a large 


addition to the number of unemployed was growing every day. 
The leaders of the operatives perceived all this clearly, and were 
anxious to bring the strike to an end as soon as possible. But 
the general body of operatives either failed to see it, or hoped that 
the pressure of events would compel the employers to put an end 
to the struggle rather than plunge the district into such severe 
distress. any case a large proportion of them turned 
against their own leaders the indignation they had directed 
five years ago against their employers; and, although they have 
not resorted to actual violence as they did in 1878, they have com- 
pelled, as above stated, several of those leaders to resign their 
offices, It is of course not surprising to find an extreme wing in 
a movement of this kind. But the facts taken altogether seem to 
show that the Trade-Union leaders are losing their old influence 
over the working classes. And the same thing seems to be proved 
by the constant complaints of the leaders that the workpeople will 
not subscribe to the Union funds. 

Under all the circumstances it seems not improbable that the 
otrugele may be renewed before long. At the several meetings 
called by the leaders of the operatives, they dwelt specially on the 
say of the employers that the question would be reconsidered 

afew months with a view to the restoration of the five per 
cent. now cut off. And they also pointed out that, if the work- 
people returned to their employment, and subscribed punctually 
to the Union funds, they would be better able in the summer to 
renew the struggle than they are now to continue it. In the 
minds of the leaders there is probably no wish for a renewal 
of the strike. But that arguments of this kind had to be 
used to bear down the opposition offered to them proves how 
strong is the feeling throughout the Blackburn district against 
submitting to any reduction. It may be, of course, that the 
trade will improve so much that in May or June next the 
employers may be in a position to restore wages to the old level. 
But at present that does not seem probable. All the reports are 
that the great markets for English cotton goods in the Far East 
are over-supplied, and that prices there are not likely to rise. 
Here at home there is no peobability of an increase of consump- 
tion, and on the Continent and in America the general adoption of 
protective duties has gradually limited the markets for English 
cotton goods. Under all these circumstances, therefore, an early 
revival of the trade is hardly to be looked for. If, then, the em- 

loyers are unable to raise wages in the early summer, it is to be 
feared that another dispute may occur. In any case, the liability 
of disputes of this kind continues great as long as no fresh outlets 
for our trade are provided. The producing capacity of the world 
is growing much more rapidly than the consuming capacity ; 
and all the remedies proposed by employers and employed cannot 
avail against this fact. A reduction of wages for the time 
being, of course, lessens the cust of production, and therefore 
enables the employers to go on working for some time further. 
But if the took is thus rendered profitable, new capital flows 
into it, and the means of increasing the output are augmented. 
Thus the old difficulty recurs. In the same way the proposal 
of the workpeople can at best provide only temporary relief. 
To stop cate tw for a little while limits the stock in the 
market, and may thus lead to a temporary rise in prices. But as 
soon as the looms — to work full time again, the stock accumu- 
lates, and prices go down once more. There is only one permanent 
remedy, and that is to increase the markets for cotton goods. That 
may be done partly by economies of various kinds introduced in 
the manufacture of cotton goods; partly by a more honest system 
of manufacture ; but chiefly it must be by opening up new markets 
to replace those which are being closed by the growth of the 
cotton manufacturing industry in foreign countries, 


REVIEWS. 


LE MUSKE DE MARINE DU LOUVRE.* 


OME well-known words of Lord Macaulay’s may justly be 
applied to this huge and magnificent volume. It may cer- 
tainly be said that, at first sight, it fills the reader “ with astonish- 
ment similar to that which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when 
first he landed in Brobdingnag, and saw corn as high as the oaks 
in the New Forest, thimbles as large as buckets, and wrens of the 
bulk of turkeys. The whole book and every component part of 
it is on a gigantic scale.” Here, however, the quotation must 
stop. It would not only be most unfair, but directly opposite to 
truth, to — of Admiral Edmond Paris’s elaborate and 
gorgeously-illustrated compilation as remarkable only for its 
weight and bulk. Very big—big even beyond the books of past 
it is, and, in the literal sense of the words, very heavy; but 
then its size and ponderosity are due to the enormous amount of 
valuable matter and to the very many pictures of models and ships 
which it contains. It may best be described as a history, drawn 
from the materials to be found in the Louvre Museum, of war- 
ships from the time of galleys to that of the best sailing line-of- 
battle ships and frigates; and a very admirable history it is. 
* Le Musée de Marine du Louvre—Histoire, Poveietion. Construction, 
Statistique de Navires & Rames et & Voiles. Par Edmond Paris, Vice- 
Amiral, Membre de 1’Institut, Conservateur du Musée du Louvre. Paris: 


To a certain extent it is an official or semi-official publication, 
Adwiral Paris, who is Conservator of the Museum, is responsible 
for it, although it must be said that the order in which the 
illustrations are arranged might have been more regular; and the 

roduction of the work has been aided by subscriptions from the 
Ministéres de la Marine et de |’Instruction Publique, and from 
“The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, of Trinity House,” 
&c. As the Admiral received assistance from England he might 
have ascertained that there are no Lords Commissioners of the 
Trinity House; but it would be hard to blame him much for this 
blunder, as English titles of all kinds are apparently as inscrut- 
able a mystery to Frenchmen as higher mathematics are to those 
who think that two and two make four. Carelessness is certainly 
not a characteristic of the Admiral’s work, which has been com- 
piled with that patient and laborious care which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with German rather than with French writing. 
Beginning with the very beginning of things, the writer speaks of 
Egyptian vessels, and of galleys and biremes. These, however, 
he only notices briefly, and he is quite right in doing so, as they 
have been described in very many books. Of the ships of the 
middle ages he also says very little, for the excellent reason that 
he has been able to learn next to nothing about them. “ Passons 
done au moyen-fige,” he observes, “ pour montrer le peu = Yon 
sait au sujet de cette longue période entre l'invasion des barbares 
et la civilisation actuelle.” Had he sought for information outside 
the Museum of the Louvre, he might perhaps have found that there 
is not such an absolute blank as he supposes. He has never heard, 
apparently, of that marvellous Viking galley which, perfectly pre- 
served, was found a few years ago in a grave-mound near the 
entrance to the Christiania Fjord, and he is equally ignorant of 
the other remains of the Viking period. It may, however, fairly 
be admitted that there are but very scanty materials, to say the 
least, for any account of neliel ships which died a natural 
death by foundering or decaying, and were never, save when 
owned by Vikings, buried in honour of their illustrious owners, 
Of the ships of the latter part of the fifteenth century some 
knowledge is obtainable, and of those of the sixteenth there are 
elaborate drawings, some of which are reproduced in the pre- 
sent volume. Assuming these drawings to be accurate, which 
is by no means certain, it is not easy to understand how these 
strange old craft were sailed. High out of the water and with 
igantic poops, they must have been occasionally in considerable 
nger of “ turning turtle,” and it is difficult to discover how their 
running rigging was rove, how the sails were worked, and what 
power they had of beating to windward. Admiral Paris, bringing 
a seaman’s knowledge to bear on the question, throws some light 
on the methods of the old sailors, but here, as in many other parts 
of the book, his valuable remarks can only be understood by those 
who have acquired some knowledge of French nautical terms. 
After describing the earlier sailing ships, he speaks of Mediter- 
ranean galleys and other craft; and, treating the subject in his 
usual exhaustive manner, covers a good many pages before he gets 
to the year 1662, when, under Colbert’s administration, the regular 
French navy was first formed. By this time shipbuilding had 
made some progress, and probably it had been found that the 
comfort of the principal officer and of his numerous suite was not 
quite so important as the safety of the vessel, and the ve had 
been considerably reduced. During the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century some further progress was made with war-ships, at 
all events, and the Royal Louis, 108, a splendid vessel, launched in 
1690, was of a type not enormously removed from that of the 
vessels which encountered ours at the beginning of the Great 
War. Of this vessel there is a model in the Louvre Museum, 
and a very full description is given of her in the present work, 
In some respects, of course, her design seems a very bad one, 
almost as bad as those of a modern passenger steamer with its two 
or three-storied buildings above the upper deck. The poop was, 
so to speak, the fourth terrace from the waist, and her head and 
bow were absurdly low, but, despite what now seem glaring faults, 
it is difficult to resist the impression that her designer was a 
man of considerable ability, who got so far as to approximate dis- 
tantly to the type which prevailed until steam and big guns <‘tered 
everything. In the Sans Pareil, built seventy years later, there is 
evidence of considerable improvement in the method of rigging and 
of some improvement in hulls, but not of a very great or radical 
improvement, and the line-of-battle ships of the end of the century, 
though better than the Sans Pareil, did not show any important 
change or any marked progress in the art of designing. Some 
time before this vessel was built science had to 4 slight extent 
been brought to bear on naval architecture, and the meta- 
centre had been discovered or invented—whichever term may be 
thought most appropriate. It was, no doubt, a very valuable 
invention or discovery, and has, no doubt, been of great use to the 
naval architect; but the mention of its first appearance most 
painfully calls to mind the tiny progress which the so-called science 
of naval architecture—which of course is not to be confounded 
with practical shipbuilding—has made in a century and a quarter. 
Only the other day a distinguished naval architect puinted out 
that some highly-trained muddlers used the term in a 
sense; and quoted another luminary, who pointed out that 
the word “stability” bears sometimes one meaning, sometimes 
another. What manner of science can this be when, after more 
than a hundred and twenty years, accomplished ' sen cannot 
use the most elementary words in the right sense ; 

A few years after the Sans Pareil was set afloat c 
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taken from England, and this Admiral Paris very frankly avows. 
Before coppering was tried, various expedients had been resorted 
to, the latest and perhaps the most eccentric of which was to 
drive a lot of broadheaded nails into a ship's bottom so as to cover 
it. In 1778 an English cutter was brought into. Brest which was 
sheathed with very thin sheets of copper. Some sharp-sighted 
wr who—saw value of the new 
the frigate igénie Was CO’ , but a many mistakes 
were made at first; and the y sate shipbuilders found that the 
copper on their vessels only lasted eighteen months, while they 
heard that with English ships the duration was much longer. At 
last, however, the right way of working was found, and the 
enormous advantages of copper sheathing were fully recognized. 
In the hulls to which copper was applied slight improvements 
were made from time to time, until, early in the present century, 
& type was reached which, save in the shape of the head and fore 
part of the bow, bore considerable resemblance to that which 
prevailed at the end of the sailing-ship period, though of course 
there was, before, i tive of the advance in size, some im- 
provement in sailing line-of-battle ships, and still ter im- 

vement in sailing frigates before they became obsolete. 
Admiral Paris gives a oe of a model of a 120-gun vessel 
of the year 1800, and, as it happens, this has been taken in such a 
way that the bow cannot be seen, Shown thus, the ship certainly 
seems like a three-decker of forty-five years later, but with the 
bow visible the likeness would not be so great, and it was some 
time before the absurdity of making the head, or foremost portion 
of the bow, lower than the rest of the ship was realized. It is never 
well to judge the productions of one period by the light of after 
knowledge, but still it seems curious that sailors should not, long 
before the end of the eighteenth century, have perceived and 
pointed ou ito shipbuilders how much would be gained by doing 
away with the low, curved projection from which the bowsprit 
rose, and substituting a higher and more solid bow. 

In smaller vessels this mistake could not be made, and indeed 
in the comparatively easy work of designing them French ship- 
builders seem to have made much more progress than with the 
great ships. Admiral Paris gives a photograph of what he calls 
a “ Chebec a voiles latines de 20 canons, 17 “og 1786.” Chebec 
has usually been spelt in English books xebec, and all readers 
of James's Naval History will remember how successful Lord 
Cochrane was in an encounter with a Spanish craft of this 
kind, The French model, which, we suppose, is a typical 
one, is disfigured by a kind of poop deck carried out beyond 
the stern-post, but apart from this the design seems a very 
sail area is large, it is easy to under- 
stand that, despite the inconveniences of the lateen rig, such 
vessels must have been difficult either to catch or to get away 
from. In two other illustrations, taken from an extremely inte- 
resting painting, several vessels of different kinds are shown. 
There are galleys such as sailed in the Mediterranean until 1814, 
large lateen-rigged vessels, which must have had wonderful speed ; 
two brigs, not very beautiful craft; a corvette, and a kind of gun- 
boat. Of such development of the larger vessels as there was 
during and after the Great War, and of the pare of the French 
navy in the eighteenth and the first part of the present century, 
Admiral Paris gives a careful account ; and we wish that we could 
briefly follow his history, and show how thoroughly and consci- 
entiously his work is executed throughout; but unfortunately it 
would be impossible to give even the briefest summary of the 
enormous number of facts he has collected without greatly exceed- 
ing the s at ourcommand. With 1848 his work comes to an 
end, the latest vessel of which he gives a drawing being a three- 
decker launched in 1847. So far as regards the English navy it 
cannot be said that the sailing-ship period came to an end in 
1848. Probably the finest line-of-battle ships that ever sailed 
were those which formed the fleet in the Mediterranean when 
Sir William Parker flew his flag on board that magnificent 
vessel the Queen. It is said that the Superb, which belonged 
to this fleet, once asked permission during a gale of wind 
to fight her lower-deck guns, and, on leave being given after 
some hesitation, showed that she could accomplish the feat 
with ease. For her and for her sisters, however, death was at 
hand. Sir W. Parker hauled down his flag, if we remember 

ightly, in the beginning of 1852, when—albeit that all, or almost 
the larger vessels were sailing ships—steam was asserting its 
irresistible claim ; and within a comparatively short space of time 
the sailing-ship period, which may be said to have begun almost 
in prehistoric times, came to an end, It was followed by the 
very brief period of screw line-of-battle ships and screw frigates ; 
but after a short span of existence, ironclad ships and iron ships, 
with totally changed guns, superseded them as completely as the 
tifle superseded Brown Bess. 

progress and very evelopment it is to ) that 
Admiral Paris may at some future day be able to ann. His 
elaborate account of the war-ships of France up to the time when 
the great change was imminent is so that all who study his 

and the many illustrations of his work must wish that he 
may be able to carry on his account to the time when French 
naval architects, first to see the advan of armour, clothed 
La Gloire with iron, and also, perhaps, to the days of the Amiral 
Baudin. If he does this, he — able to note one great change 


of a very different nature from that of which we have just spoken. 
In one of the last of bis history he compares the strength of 
the various navies of Europe in 1830, and shows that in that year 


the British navy was stronger than those of all the other Euro 
Powers combined. Should he get to 1882 or 1883, he will have 
to record a very different state of things, and to show how 
enormously the relative naval power of Great Britain had declined 
until it was a question whether her fighting-ships were a match 
for those of France alone; and pag oop or some other historian 
of the future, while commenting on this great change, may point 
out that Englishmen persisted in ignoring it, would take no count 
of the huge increase in the strength of foreign navies, refused to 
pay any attention to facts proved again and again, and indeed 
patent to any candid observer, and thought that they were got 
rid of by the short and simple process of calling those who drew 
attention to them alarmists and panic-mongers, 


FOUR NOVELS,* 


ae Average Novelist’s vocation ap to be irresistibly im- 
perious. “ Fruits fail, and love dies, and time ranges” ; and 
still the Average Novelist pursues the even tenour of his way. His 
fate cries out in him, and in one, two, or three volumes he repeats 
the remark. That it is seldom or never worth repeating makes no 
difference to him. Culture has made him ; custom has sanctioned 
him ; Mudie approves of him; and he continues to exist and to 
produce, Unquestionably something is rotten in the State, or he 
would not be allowed to misuse the good gifts of print and 
per as he does. Plato, in an age of darkness, proposed to 
clear his republic ef poets. In an age of sweetness and light he 
would probably have proposed to purge the body politic of av 
novelists, They not only waste time themselves; they are 
cause of others wasting time (and energy, and temper, and ink) 
as well. And for that reason, if for no other, they might, with 
infinite advantage, be abolished. 
Now and then, it must be owned, your A Novelist is a 
t creature enough. But as a rule he fails entirely to 
justify the fact of his existence; he does no more than help, as 
far as in him lies, to prove the reality of such an inexplicable 
mystery as the Permission of Evil. There are many who, in- 
stead of saying that “the Devil has come among us, having 
great wrath,” would fully express their feelings by remarking 
that “the Average Novelist has come among us, antes great 
facility”; and there are many to whom this statement would 
mean far more than the other—to whom the last of these two 
declarations would seem much worse than the first. Of these, 
it is greatly to be ~—— that such a book (for instance) as 
Mr. Marshall's Only Yesterday will never fall into their hands. 
This, it may be explained, is a polite way of saying that Only 
Yesterday is hardly literature; and that, but for the active 
existence of such of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers as must have 
their daily novel or die, Only Yesterday would not easily have 
found its way into print. Mr. Marshall is ambitious, it is true, 
and painfully original likewise ; but, for all that, he is the reverse 
of good reading. His story is one of a number of maniacs of 
several sorts. We have, for example, a maniacal father and 
mother, who starve themselves and their gan oy rather than in- 
fringe the Mosaic and patristic laws on usury by por ome | the 
thousand a year or so ing to them from certain eminently re- 
spectable investments. We have a maniacal wife and mother, 
who, becoming rich, deserts her husband, hides herself and two of 
her children in various holes and corners of the universe, brings 
up her son as somebody else’s, allows her daughter to die of con- 
sumption, and perishes herself of heartache and disappointment 
when her other babes—the offspring whom she has left in her 
husband’s care—refuse to recognize her. On the scions of these 
two noble stocks our author centres much of his interest. His 
heroine, the lovely Maud, is a daughter of the first; and to the 
son of the second she proves so superlatively agreeable that he not 
only pro wedlock, but conducts himself in such a manner as 
proves him “nd gentleman.” In justice to Mr. Marshall, how- 
ever, it must be added that this person is not his hero, His 
hero is cast in a different mould. His hero rejoices in the 
name of Edmund Ashley, alias “Carver's Edmund.” He has 
“warm brown hair”; a “broad ample brow, very knotty”; a 
“long triangular face”; a choice assortment of “frontal sinus 
bones”; and “large tawny eyes.” What is more, he “ generally 
wears ” a white apron; what is more, he condescends to serve in a 
grocer’s shop. Of course he is in love with Maud ; and equally of 
course that fair creature—having a “ swanny throat,” and “ luscious 
lips” (with a habit of “levelling with resolution i’ and a 
“ Napoleonic chin,” and “ sloeblack eyes,” and a “fell of mag- 
nificent black hair,” and a “ straight nose,” which is “ regular as 
any chisellings left of Heré or Aphrodite of old,” and a “ contour 
just at that point of development when the slim angularities of 
the teens smoothen into the graceful flexions and fulnesses of early 
womanhood ”—despises him most heartily. Mdmund, however, is 
more than a match for her. He cuts the grocery business; he 
becomes interested in dry goods; he tries to save her brother from 
the snares of the betting-man and the potwalloper ; he writes her 
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formal letters—“ yours to hand,” “ fg esteemed favour,” and all 
the rest of it; he pursues her bro (who has run away with 
coins) as far as Spain; he witnesses a bull-fight for her sake; he 
appears on the scene just as her swain, the son of the maniacal 
mother, is giving way to his feelings ; he dashes that person to the 
earth with fearful violence; he is taken into tnership; he 
marries his Maud ; he puts her money into the business; they are 

bably happy ever afterwards, “TI can offer you now @ com- 
Tortable home,” says he, in the memorable interview which decides 
her destiny, “ a may be, hereafter, a better one; and, if you 
would permit—my promotion last week enables it—I could easily 
allow your parents as much as I believe you remitted them out 
of your stipend.” Is it any wonder that Maud, for all her 
“Napoleonic chin,” is carried away by this torrent of eloquence, 
and for life entrusts her “contour” to its author’s charge ? that at 
starting we ventured to describe Only Yesterday as “ hardly litera- 
ture” ? that one should think of the Average Novelist asa nuisance 
of the first magnitude? If it is, if any living soul is for an instant 
in doubt, then Mr. Marshall has written in vain. 

The story of Pure Gold is the story of a certain Valentine Eyre ; 
how he came into his property ; took it into his head that the girl 
of his heart was a cynical and contemptible young person; fell in 
love with a beautiful demon; got jilted; was knocked to pieces 
in the hunting field; was nursed almost to death’s door by a 
young married woman who hated him because he refused to 
encourage improper overtures on her part; was rescued by the 
ouert of his early affections; and, discovering her to be “ pure 
go: — 


Nay, but you who do not love her, 
she not pure gold, my mistress ? 


is Mrs. Cameron’s epigraph—was moved to marry her and be 
happy after all. Such as it is, it takes a great deal of telling, 
near seven hundred pages of close print being required to do it 
justice. It is far from unamusing in its way. Mrs. Cameron is 
clever, and she has done her best to entertain her readers. The 
banquet she sets before them is none of the choicest; but the fare 
is sufficiently varied, and, if not very satisfying, is at least what 
is known as “ filling.” For instance, we have an eccentric 
uncle, an attempt at forgery, an attempt at murder, a document 
buried and dug up again at dead of night, a hunting accident, 
and a highly fashionable marriage broken in mid career; we 
have no less than three heroines—one beautiful and honest, one 
lovely and corrupt, one peculiar and devilish; we have a hero 
who is something of an ass, a humble friend who pretends to be 
deaf and dumb and is always cracking nuts, a gambling colonel, 
a matchmaking aunt, a family of humorous boys and girls, an 
intriguing mamma, a very vulgar daughter, a red-haired and 
ingenuous peer, and a cock-eyed Italian prince (who marries 
heroine number two); we have complications, intrigues, mis- 
understandings, of every sort and quality and importance; and 
in the end we have justice done, and all the good folks rewarded, 
and all the bad folks punished. Nor is this all. In Fenella 
Snowe, heroine number three, the peculiar and devilish heroine, 
with her tendency to impropriety, her weakness for forgery and 
murder, and her crazy faith in her aristocratic origin, we have 
something not at all unlike an individual character; in Madeline 
Abbott, the beautiful tiend, who throws over the hero and marries 
the squinting Italian, we get such a creation as would scarcely 
have dishonoured those unknown poets who purveyed for the 
immortal Skelt—such an achievement in criminal unreality as 
since the brave days of “ penny plain and twopence coloured ” 
has not often swum into our ken; in Lady Cornelia, the majestic 
matchmaker, we have a puppet of considerable parts; in Letty 
Ormond, the good heroine, the golden girl of the piece, we have 
a really pleasant and natural young person ; and in Letty Ormond’s 
brothers we have a parcel of young demons who are he often 
amusing. To resume, Mrs, Cameron gives us plot after a fashion, 
incident of a kind, character of a certain sort, and much better 
English on the whole than we have any right to expect. What 
more can readers of the Average Novelist Taleo ? 

It is other guesswork with The Touch of Fate. There is 
average and average, just as there are faggots and faggots; and The 
Touch of Fate is of the latter. To begin with, it isa mystery. What 
the Touch of Fate is; who or what is the object of the Touch of 
Fate, and why ; and what is the effect (if any) of the Touch of Fate, 
supposing that touch to be actual and practical—these are questions 
the answers to which, if they exist at all, exist somewhere outside 
the three volumes signed by Mrs. George Posnett. There is a 
heroine, of course, and there is a hero; her name is Beatrice, and 
his name is Hugh ; but in the first chapter he is found hiccuping 
with grief and agitation as the betrothed of Another. He is unable to 
marry Her; He is compelled to marry Another; and (it is only 
fair to add) He treats Another exceedingly ill. He takes to 
drink ; and although Beatrice remonstrates with him, he refuses 
to be persuaded into reform. On the contrary, he goes from bad 
to worse, and one dreadful night—when the wind is roaring, and 
the rain is pouring, and everybody is in evening dress—he turns 
Another and Beatrice out of the house, and indulges in a bad 
attack of delirium tremens. The consequence is that Another is 
confined of a son and heir in the porter’s lodge, and that Beatrice 
is more angry than can be expressed in words. Presently Hugh 
repents, sports a purple ribbon, and promises that if Another will 
only return to him he will go in for the blue one, and totally 
abstain for ever. Another is moved by this devotion, and re- 


turns; insisting, however, on a year’s probation on the part 


of the hero of the purple badge before she becomes a wife 
to him in deed. To this probation the valiant Hugh submits; 
he falls in love with Another; and in the end Another and 
he One. — m of the 

ish; tries hospital work; is disgusted with life; out 
Gibealtar ; falls in love upon the voyage with a but 
shadowy 3; arrives to find the peer’s mamma just dead; and 
marries him (to save appearances) in less than een houts 
after landing. Where in all this the Touch of Fate comes in 
is not easy to say. Sandwiched with the romance of Beatrice 
and- Hugh and Another are the experiences of a comic Irish- 
man, who comes to London, and has many ludicrous adventures, 
and is interested in his deceased wife’s sister, and all that sort 
of thing. He, perhaps, it is who is subjected to the Touch of 
Fate ; for, while he is in London, his sweet little daughter prods 
her aunt (the deceased wife’s sister of his dream) with a red-hot 
poker, and ag is bitten by a mad dog, while the Peers 
throw out the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill; and when he re- 
turns to Ireland, his girl expires of "Ey and his boy 
exhibits symptoms of phthisis, and he has to sell off his 
farm, and remove to Boulogne, and there adventure matrimony 
with the relative he adores. But if this is so, why is he not Mrs. 
Posnett’s hero in place of the blue-ribanded Hugh ? why is he 
condemned to exist as the dullest comic Irishman in fiction? wh 
is he singled out from all mankind to be the victim of the uni 
acts of hydrophobia and the Peers? why is so little made of the 
red-hot poker, which, if Fate must take to touching, is surely an 
appropriate implement? why—but, as we said, the whole thing 
is a mystery, and—common justice obliges to add—one of the 
most worthless in the range of art. 


Lady Dunboyne writes fluently, has seen the world, and has 
a certain knack of characterization and dialogue. In Through 
Shine and Shower, which is decidedly scrappy and decidedly dull, 
she on us a good deal of flirtation, a certain number of moving 
accidents and hair-breadth ’scapes, a little Land-Leagueism, a harm- 
less and unnecessary murder, and a couple of happy marriages. 
She introduces us to an English barrister, and weds him for our 
behoof to the nicest of her girls; and she contrives us a kind of 
sub-hero out of a peace-loving Irish baronet. But the flavour of 
her work is decidedly military. She abounds in officers and the 
wives of officers, and she gives us of her abundance with a certain 
irit, a certain insight, a certain tact and dexterity, which— 
ough, as we have said, her book is decidedly dull and as 
decidedly scrappy—leave us to some extent her debtors, and 
not at all unwilling to attempt the perusal of her next novel. 
It is to be hoped, however, that in this she will put off the 
tragic, and show forth with a less lurid splendour than in 
Through Shineand Shower. Herein she introduces us to a beau- 
tiful Irish baronet, Sir Gerald O’Hanlon the name of him, to the 
Lady Beatrice, his lovely and accomplished spouse, and to their 
inarticulate but interesting offspring, a year-old heir; merely, it 
would seem, for the purpose of dragging in the Land League neck 
and crop, to compass the baronet’s destruction and the ruin of his 
happy home, and thereby prove, to the admiration of all beholders, 
what a dreadful organization it really is. Herein, too, she sends 
her soldier hero out to fight the Boers, and refuses to bring him 
back to his penitent mistress (to whom, by the way, he finally 
proposes behind an umbrella, in the shelter of a Belgravian 
— until she has smashed his leg, and pretended to dam 
is spine, and made him a hopeless cripple, Misery of this sort is 
not what is expected of the Average Novelist. hy lame your 
hero when, just as easily and far more profitably, you may unite 
him to the heroine unharmed—as the heroine would prefer to have 
him? Why impeach the Land League when the Land League is 
working its best and hardest at the task of self-impeachment ? 
These things are unnecessary ; argal, they are unpleasant. “O 
vain and frivolous mind of man!” As if. the Average Novelist 
had not enough in his disfavour already ! 


DUNTZER’S LIFE OF GOETHE. 


HER DUNTZER has been both well served by his translators 
and ill served. In the matter of translation he has been 
better served by Mr. Lyster than he was by Mr. Pinkerton in the 
Life of Schiller. So far as we can judge without a comparison 
with the original, ah Ages has been quite as successful in re- 
es his author, certainly far more successful in fitting 
im with an English dress, “In translating this book,” he says, 
“T have endeavoured to transmute and fuse the German sentences 
into English. If I have failed in places, I must ask the indulgence 
which I should now give to another, knowing as I do the great 
difficulty of resisting the influence of the foreign style.” To sa 
that he has failed in places is to say no more than that he is 
mortal; a long course of Herr Diintzer’s prose, if he may be judged 
from what his English translators have been able to make of it, 
must indeed have a terribly deteriorating effect on one’s style. We 
should doubt whether he himself cared greatly to please by mere 
external and meretricious graces. So deeply and so rightly im- 
pressed as he has been with the importance of the matters with 
which his life has been concerned, he has probably had but little 
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time or inclination for mere style. He is the veteran of Goethe- 
study in Germany; and jests, Mr. Lyster tells us, “about the 
voluminousness of his works and the minuteness of his criticism 
are not infrequent ”; then he adds, “I do indeed think that most 
of the laughing at Professor Diintzer in England is done either by 
lazy people or by those who are not aware of his services.” Eng- 
lish people should surely be the last to laugh either at minute 
criticism in others or voluminous biographies; nor, we would 
hope, are they disposed to laugh at a writer who does his best to 

his countrymen and the world at large the truth about two 
such men as Goethe and Schiller. But both English and 
Germans may, we think, be allowed, without incurring the charge 
of me Ae irreverence, to wish that this industrious Professor 
had been able or had cared to give his work some more attractive 
setting. However, Mr. Lyster has evidently tried his best to 
do what he can for his author in this ; and, if his success 
has not always been commensurate with his endeavours, we must 
remember the Herculean difficulties of his task. He might per- 
haps have here and there without very great trouble to 
hit upon some more felicitous words or phrases to express the 
German meaning. “Mama that disciplines chaps, and teaches 
them to hold their heads erect” (vol. i. p. 265), strikes one, for 
example, asrather too colloquial an expression for serious biography, 
even if we may suppose it to adequately render the German form 
of speech in the year 1774. Moreover, as an English translation 
of any work is obviously designed for those who are unable to 
read it in the original language, it would have been well if Mr. 
Lyster had not given us quite so much German. A passage like 
this will hardly convey any very precise idea to readers who are not 
conversant with the tongue of our Teutonic brethren:—“ When 
he stood before the inscription — follow eight lines of German 
poetry ] tears flowed down his face. Slowly he drew his handker- 
chief from his pocket, dried his tears, and said in a gentle, melan- 
choly voice, ‘Ja, warte nur, bald ruhest du auch!’ was silent 
half a minute, looked out through the window at the dark pine 
wood, and then turned to Mahr, saying‘ Now we will go down 
again’” (vol. ii. p. 435). Such a mixture of languages, besides 
ee half intelligible to a reader who requires a translation 
at all, has in itself something of a comical effect; and such 
mixtures are rather too common throughout the book. We 
must hope, moreover, for Goethe’s sake, that the following passage 
(vol. i. p. 261) from a letter to Kestner on the vexed question of 
the identity of Albert does not accurately represent his epistolary 
style: You feel not him, you feel but me and you, and what 
you call stuck on, but which—in spite of you—and others—is 
woven in.” But, on the whole, Mr. Lyster has certainly succeeded 
in making this Life of Goethe far more congenial to English readers 
than did Mr, Pinkerton the Life of Schiller. 

It is in his preface that he has, we think, served Herr Diintzer’s 
interests a little less well, and he has done so by claiming a little 
too much for him. Of the sources from which we in land 
have hitherto drawn our knowledge of Goethe's life Mr. Lyster 
says :— 

English knowledge of Goethe’s life is drawn chiefly from the book by Mr. 
Lewes. The little volume by Mr. Hayward is not a good source to draw 
one’s notion of Goethe from. I had rather be without a notion of Goethe 
than so provide myself. Mr. Lewes’s book is generous, makes allowances, 
and does not judge the great poet with tea-table criticism. If we cannot 
help eywy & unsatisfactory nowadays, let us not forget that we owe that 
largely to Mr. Lewes himself; he has educated us into disparagement. 
But the fact remains that the book is not satisfactory. Mr. Lewes’s main 
work onit was done a long time ago, when comparatively few of Goethe’s 
letters were printed. And the revision of 1875, mentioned in the yo 
was not a thorough adequate revision. I have looked into this and know 
that it is so. No onecan fail to observe, moreover, that the book is not 
only a Life of Goethe, but a compendium of small essays of not much value, 

debates with the imaginary stiff-necked reader who will not judge 
Goethe as Mr. Lewes desires, and discussion of points lately settled beyond 
— such as the date of Werther, and ‘the part of Marianne von 
Willemer in the Westistlicher Divan. Were'these superfluities omitted, 
but a small book of narrative, of actual communication, would remain. And 
in that small book much that is inaccurate will be noted. 


Mr. Lyster seems to forget the share Carlyle and Mrs. Austen 
had in bringing Goethe to notice of Englishmen, and in dis- 
pelling the mists of ignorance and prejudice in which Jeffrey and 
other reviewers of those days had helped to hide him from their 
eyes. A man who had never read Lewes’s book might still have got 
a very fair notion of Goethe from Carlyle’s various essays on him 
and his works in Fraser and The Foreign Quarterly Review and 
from Mrs. Austen’s Goethe and his Contemporaries. Of Mr. 
Hayward’s share in this work we regret to have to be at one with 
Mr. Lyster; and we regret it because Mr. Hayward by his transla- 


: tion of Faust has done in his time good service to German literature 


in England. But about Lewes's book we must take the liberty of 
disagreeing with Mr. Lyster; and we think he would have served 
Herr Diintzer better had he disparaged his English predecessor 
less. It is undoubtedly true that the German, writing after the 
Englishman, has found much more material to his hand, and in 
that respect he certainly has the advantage of him. But it is 
surely somewhat hard to quarrel with a man for attempting to 
settle matters of dispute which have been settled since he 
wrote. If still more material were hereafter to be dis- 
covered, and another biographer were to arise and give to 
the world these fresh discoveries, would Mr. Lyster think that a 


reason for disparaging Herr Diintzer’s work? Thirlwall and 


Grote and Curtius have very materially helped to enlarge and 
clear our views of the Peloponnesian War ; but that is nota reason 


for disparaging Thucydides, Mr. Freeman 


and Mr, Stubbs and 


Mr. Green have done much to make the early history of our country 
and people plain to us; but that is not a reason for di ing the 
old chroniclers, both English and French, without whose labours 
neither Mr. Green, nor Mr. Freeman, nor Mr. Stubbs could have 
done all that they have done. Without Eckermann’s record of 
his conversations what would any writer on Goethe, what would 
Herr Diintzer himself, have done? Yet they none of them have 
disparaged Eckermann. Lewes’s book is very far indeed from 
being the last word on Goethe; but neither is Herr Diintzer’s. He 
has added much to what Lewes could tell us; he has enabled us 
to set Lewes right on some points. His book, therefore, is a 
further contribution to our knowledge of Goethe, and a valuable 
contribution. But it will not supersede Lewes’s book; it will be 
read with it, but it will not, with Englishmen at least, supersede 
it. Indeed, we by no means feel certain that it will do so in 
Germany, where a translation of the English’ Life has already gone 
through no less than fourteen editions, and is still said to be con- 
sidered the best that has as yet been written in any language, 
And in proposing to wipe the English book from off the face 
of the earth, and to put the German in its stead once and for all, 
Mr. Lyster has not done his author such good service as he wisked, 
He has led us to expect too much. Who turns to read the book 
after reading its praise in the preface will be disappointed. 

There are two particular reasons why we think the supremacy 
of Herr Diintzer’s book will not be so readily granted among our 
own countrymen as Mr. Lyster requires; other readers may find 
more, but two strike us as capital. In the first place, the book is 
not so much a biography as materials for a biography. Of the 
writer’s industry in collecting and verifying his materials it is 
impossible to speak too highly ; but of his skill in arranging them 
it 1s still less possible to speak politely. Some people, says Dr. 
Johnson, “ imagine themselves writing a life when they exhibit a 
conn series of actions or preferments.” Herr Diintzer 
seems to be very much of a mind with some people. His trans- 
lator praises his “ precision and fulness of detail.” Of the latter 
there can be no question; but in the record of a life of such mag- 
nitude, both in years and work, as Goethe's, there must be some- 
thing more than mere verbal and historical precision. Without 
precision of method and arrangement the qualities Mr. Lyster 
praises are in themselves confusing. He praises the book, more- 
over, as one “to refer to and find in”; but in a biography of a 
great man which is tosupersede all others one expects something more 
than this; one expects that the book shall be pleasant to read as 
well as useful for reference. Such a book this is not, unless it has 
been sadly marred in the translation, which, as we have said, 
we do not take to be the case. There is fortunately a very 
copious index, but without this the book would be a difficult one 
indeed “to refer to and find in.” We can honestly say that we 
have read it through from the first page to the last, and the idea 
left with us as we closed it was certainly very far from luminous. 
A confused notion of many things we had, some fresh, more 
familiar ; but of a clear coherent narrative of the life and work of 
one man progressing from the beginning through its various 
phases to the end, notions we had none. All the details, from the 
— to the least, of the eighty-three years during which 

oethe walked this earth are thrown pell-mell together in these two 
volumes, in chronological order indeed, but in no other sort of order 
—a mighty maze of words without a plan.” So undigested a mass 
chopped up into little jerky inconsequent sentences makes, it must 
be owned, terribly hard reading. e will take a as & 
sample ; any passage almost will do, Here is one from Vol, II, 
p- 315 :— 

From Heidelberg Mannheim was visited, and on the return to Frankfurt 
Goethe was accompanied by Sulpiz Boisserée to Darmstadt on Sunday, 
October 9. The time in Frankfurt was again spent delightfully in a large 
circle of friends. During his absence in Heidelberg Willemer had married 
Marianne, Goethe was their very frequent and welcome guest. On October 18, 
oy many beacon-fires, commemorating the battle of Leipzig, blazed on 
the hills round Frankfurt. From a tower in Willemer’s vineyard Goethe 
and his two friends saw the spectacle. On October 19 Frankfurt was 
illuminated. Next day Goethe left his native city rich in memories of 
happy friendship. 

This is easy writing enough, but it certainly goes to prove the 
truth of Sheridan’s saying when it forms the most Ay of nine 
hundred pages of tolerably close print. 

The other stumbling-block is the attitude of adoration Herr 
Diintzer assumes towards Goethe. Germans have generally been 
divided into two sharply-defined classes ; they have either praised 
him or blamed him too much. On one side.we find Grimm de- 
claring him to be “ the greatest poet of all times and of all 
peoples”; on the other, Tieck sneering at Faust and rey it im- 
measurably below Manfred! Herr Diintzer touches but little on 
the intellectual side of his hero. “ His literary works are noticed 
as golden fruit that grew and ripened on the profuse and splendid 
tree, his life, but there is no attempt to fix their artistic value, or 
measure their spiritual contents by analysis.” These are the Pro- 
fessor’s own words, and seeing that he does once break out into 
rapture over the “ artistic perfection and the clear truthfulness 
of sentiment” of Werther, thie abstinence is perhaps well. But 
he makes up for it on the moral side. In his eyes Goethe could 
do, and did do, no wrong. His passion for Charlotte von Stein 
was a “a love of soul for soul,” his intercourse with 
Christiane Vulpius is called “a marriage of conscience,” all his 
various “ philanderings,” indeed, are explained by the fact that 
“ he always needed a number of feminine hearts, of more or less 
personal interest to him, in which to mirror himself.” Of his 
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treatment of poor Friederike his biographer has something more 
to say (vol. i. pp. 146-7) :-— 

In this strait, to which his heedlessness had brought him, he gave up the 
happiness of his heart to save his intellectual development—infinitely pain- 
ful as it was to sacrifice with his own happiness that of the tender sick girl 
who loved him, and who, he felt, could never belong to any other. It was 
a hard struggle. From the first there was no doubt of the issueg but still 
it was hard. . . . Wolfgang with bleeding heart gave up Friederike that he 
might not lose himself. It was his first great renunciation—in truth a 
tragic one; for one of the noblest women—one worthy of the highest 
happiness—was almost heart-broken by it. 


Now all this, if Mr. Lyster will on us, is assuredly what 
Sir Hugh would have denounced as “ affectations.” It is of a 
piece with that claim to be considered “the model of a perfectly 
wise and virtuous man” which Professor Blackie set up the other 
day for Goethe. It is impossible for Englishmen, even if it be 
possible for Germans, to view Goethe's attitude towards the 
various women whom, even to the very close of his life, he re- 
quired to “mirror himself in,” without irritation, and something 
very like contempt. The very greatness of the man makes his 
folly, to give it no harsher term, and the maudlin sentimentality 
with which he strove to adorn it, the more deplorable; as Paul de 
Saint-Victor has said of his occasional fits of dulness—the very 
height from which he pours it down, does but make its weight 
greater. It is quite possible to put all these matters aside while 
considering Goethe as the great man he is, not only for his own 
countrymen, but for all. For our own part, we should be very 


well _— never to hear another word of Charlotte von Stein, 
or Christiane Vulpius, or of any of those “feminine hearts of 
more or less personal interest,” again. But, if they must be 


brought into the record, and in a biography of this minuteness 
perhaps they must, they and Goethe's relations with them must take 
their proper place. Apart from bis intellectual greatness, Goethe, 
as @ man, many qualities we may sincerely praise. His noble 
freedom from all the petty jealousies and meannesses so sadly 
common to the literary character would alone serve to make him 
admirable; he was an untiring and a generous friend; he always 
wished to see the best and not the worst of those with whom he 
came in contact. But he had his defects. We may ignore 
them if we like; but to try, as Herr Diintzer tries, and as 
others before him have tried, to turn them into virtues, to 
give them a moral and intellectual colouring, is folly, or 
worse than = Such attempts only irritate without con- 
vincing; they only force us to recall the truth we should be per- 
fectly willing to forget. Lewes treats these episodes with perfect 
fairness ; he neither condones nor unduly castigates them. It is 
for this reason, if for no other, that we would sooner place his book 
than Herr Diintzer’s in the hands of one who had no previous 
knowledge of the subject. At the same time, we have no wish to 
detract from the usefulness of the latter. As a book of refer- 
ence for dates and facts it must always be of value to the 
student of Goethe's life and character, who knows the truth too 
well to be misled by its extravagant adoration, But the faults 
we have indicated must, in our —- keep it from that pedestal 
of supremacy to which Mr. Lyster has unwisely wished to 
raise it, 


THE REVISION REVISED.* 


igus controversial powers of Dean Burgon, whether for attack 
or for defence, will not be disparaged by those who have 
had the smallest experience of them. He never takes up his pen 
until he is thoroughly in earnest, and the force of conviction 
which blinds him at times to the strong parts of an antagonist’s 
case enables him to state his own with clearness of expression and 
a vigour of thought which not unseldom rises to the dignity of 
passion. The volume we are about to notice affords us a conspi- 
cuous example both of the writer's characteristic excellences and 
of his besetting faults. It is likely enough that the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, however it had been executed, 
would have met with no very cordial reception from the Dean of 
Chichester. He takes care to remind us of a circumstance which 
after the lapse of twelve years might possibly have been forgotten, 
that he had addressed an “ earnest Remonstrance and Petition,” in 
1872, to the Chairman of the New Testament Company, entitled, 
“ An Unitarian Reviewer of our Authorized Version intolerable,” 
and had been especially scandalized at the reception of the Holy 
Communion by this Unitarian member at the hands of Dean 
Stanley in Henry VII.’s Chapel on the first day of the Company’s 
entering upon its labours, June 22, 1870 (pp. 505-8). hut- 
ever may be said in favour of the inclusion of the Unitarian 
in a Company formed on the broadest possible basis, there can be 
little doubt that his participation in the highest act of Catholic 
worship was a grave error, to visited, not on his fellow- 
revisers, who then knew him neither by sight nor by repute, but 
exclusively on the participator, or perhaps on one other person no 
among us to answer for himself. All these evil and ill- 
omened memories of a discussion rather suspended than exhausted 


* The Revision Revised: Three Articles reprinted from the “ ~ gg 
Review.” 1. The New Greek Text. II. The New English Version. II 

Westcott and Hort’s New Textual Theory. To which is added a Reply to 
Bishop Ellicott’s Pamphlet in defence of the Revisers and their Greek 
Text of the New Testament, including a vindication of the traditional 
reading of x Tim. iii. 16. By John William Burgon, B.D., Dean of 


would naturally have made Dean Burgon the more slow to 

nize the excellency of the New Version, had its intrinsic merits 
commended themselves ever so much to his taste and judgment, 
Its warmest friends, however, would readily confess that the 
Translation, as com with our Authorized Bible, presents 
many vulnerable points which its authors hardly cared to make 
even a show of defending. To say nothing about manifest over- 
sights and imperfections, which steal into every work of human 
skill, the translators appear to have adopted a principle which is 
in the main a good one, though it may easily be carried to 
excess, that of handling every word or sentence so as to satisfy 
their own minds that they have done their best for it, and 
then throwing the fruit of their ten years’ labour u the 
world, to take its own chance for good or ill, almost without ex- 
planation or apology from them, We doubt not that they 
counted the cost of such a method of procedure, and anticipated 
for their work much such a reception as it has in fact met with, 
Opponents may call them rash, but unintelligent never. 


The three articles reprinted from the Quarterly Review, and 
now formally acknowledged by Dean Burgon, were published 
respectively in October 1881 (ouly five months after the Revised 
Version had ap ), in Janu and April 1882. Their 
authorship could not have been doubtful for.a moment. Such 
wide and exact learning, such sparkling wit and unsparing logic, 
such joy in the fray and confidence in victory as if ly won, 
could not be easily matched elsewhere among living writers ; 
Swift, thoroughly purged of his filth, is the readiest parallel 
which occurs to us, and Swift excelled our modern Dean 
in the one quality of pungent brevity. Beyond question these 
articles made a deep impression on the unl public, the 
plain men and women who hardly knew what to think of the 
strange form which their English New Testament had assumed, 
and were rather perplexed than instructed by the deluge of silly 
or superticial letters for and against its reception wherewith their 
newspapers and magazines overflowed from day to day. Each 
and all the articles in the Quarterly Review manifestly emanated 
from one who was full of the subject, who had completely made 
up his own mind, and could speak it in language to be well under- 
standed of the people. On the many considerable changes made 
by the Revisers in consequence of their departure from the Greek 
text which underlies the Authorized, he has much to say, which 
we will touch upon hereafter so far as our space will permit. 
But the charge which Dean Burgon strives to prove against them 
in respect to their English version is far more easy to be appre- 
hended by the general reader, and is likely to make a deeper im- 
pression upon him than any discussion of critical principles, how- 
ever learned or exhausting. And the charge, as set forth in the 
fewest words, is this :—You have been set to do one thing, and you 
have done another. The fundamental resolution of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, on which the whole enterprise was grounded, 
declares that “ we do not contemplate any new translation of the 
Bible or any alteration of the language, except when, in the judg- 
ment of the most competent scholars, such change is n - 
The Dean of Chichester, therefore, has a right to say, “The watch- 
word given to the company of Revisionists was ‘ Necessiry’— 
Necessity was to determine whether they were to depart from the 
language of the Authorized Version or not, for the alterations 
were to be as few as possible” (p. 127). And to this principle 
the future Chairman of the Company, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, writing a month before the work was actually com- 
menced, lends the high sanction of his full approval :— 


The second leading principle was one which cannot be too strongly com- 
mended—to introduce as few alterations as may be into the current Ver- 
sion. On the precise nature and amount of the alterations that may 
from time to time be considered requisite, there will ever be varying 
opinions ; but it certainly was a wise as well as a charitable principle 
to make as little alteration as possible in a Version which had been 
bound up with the devotional feelings of the people, at least as far as 
the hearing of the ear went.—Hevision of English New Testament, p. 89, 
1870. 

Bishop Ellicott did well in making his reservation as to the 
varying opinions respecting the precise nature and amount of the 
alterations considered requisite, as well by reason of the nature of 
the case as from remembering the selfsame profession of the trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version itself. “ ‘Iruly,” writes, in their 
names, Bishop Miles Smith, the author of the preface, himself one 
of their number, “ truly, good Christian Reader, we never thought 
from the beginning that we should need to make a new transla- 
tion, nor yet to make a bad one a good one... but to make a 
good one better, or out of many good ones one principal good 
one, not justly to be excepted against; thut hath 
deavour, that our mark.” When we bear in mind that their 
Instructions had directed that the Bishops’ Bible, as then read in 
churches, was to be followed by the translators of 1611, “ and as 
little altered as the truth of the original would permit,” and how 
largely was the restriction interpreted by them in practice, we 
cannot be much surprised that nearly the same language was 
employed by the present Bishop of Gloucester before experience of 
the nature of the task which his predecessor in the see had used 
after his work was done. The difference between the two cases 
is a wide one, being = this, that the Bishops’ Bible represents a 
bad translation, and had never taken any real hold of the public 
mind (the citations from Scripture even in Bishop Miles Smith’s 
— are derived from the Genevan version, not from the 

— ; the contrary is plainly true of the Authorized Bible of 
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Hence we are not at all surprised that Dean Burgon presses his 
“ watchword of Necessity” in his own vigorous style :— 

Now it is idle to deny that this fundamental principle has been utterly 
set at defiance. To such an extent is this the case, that even an un- 
lettered reader is competent to judge them. . . . It becomes clear that the 
Revisers’ notion of Necessity is not that of the rest of mankind. But let the 

lain truth be stated. Certain of them, when remonstrated with by their 
fellows for the manifest disregard they were showing to the Instructions 
subject to which they had undertaken the work of Revision, are reported 
to have even gloried in their shame. The majority, it is clear, have even 
ostentatiously set those Instructions at defiance (p. 127). 


Those that have taken the deepest interest in the work of 
Revision, and are the best disposed to accept the new version as 
a whole, are driven to confess that there is a world of truth in- 
volved in this racy and almost passionate denunciation. It is im- 
ible for us to go into details, of which a mala copia will be 
ound in the Dean’s pages. Of rhythm, for which the translators 
of 1611 had such an exquisite ear, their successors would some- 
times a to have no sense whatever, or how, for example, 
could they have mangled that fine expression (Heb. iv. 16), 
“ grace to help in time of need,” by inserting the paltry word in 
italics, “ grace to help us in time of need”? It is not often that 
we stumble upon a variation so completely gratuitous as the fore- 
going. The great mass of the Revisers’ minute changes have some 
reason to plead for or excuse them, however slight that reason 
may be. We cannot often call them wrong, but simply not worth 
while, and under this comprehensive head we may fairly class 
nine of them out of every ten. But the chief mischief which 
threatens to mar the effect of much that is excellent in the new 
Revision was wrought not by incidental changes of words or 
clauses, but of deliberate purpose. Those who cared enough 
about the matter to look at the official reports in the daily papers 
of the work done from session to session could not fail to observe 
that after two separate revisions of the whole New Testament 
had been completed, the task of harmonizing was entered upon and 
lasted for the greater part of a year. Never was time spent to 
less purpose or with a more lamentable result on the poor victim 
of the Revisers’ hapless pains. They had got in their grasp a pro- 
ition true in the main, and in their marl sod zeal they rode it to 
eath, They note in their preface what we all confess to be a main 
fault of the Authorized Version—namely, “that studied variety 
of rendering ” in English the same Greek word, “even in the same 
chapter — | context,’ a practice vindicated in the preface of 1611 
by arguments one can hardly deem other than afterthoughts. In 
shunning this Scylla the Revisers of 1881 have fallen into 
Charybdis. It is not that they supposed that the English language 
always contains the exact counterparts of Greek words in the 
whole range of their meaning—they were far too good scholars to 
entertain such a notion—but that at first, perhaps through in- 
advertence, afterwards through a craving for consistency, they 
acted as if it were so, to the loss of rhythm and propriety of 
speech, occasionally in violation of good sense. for our 
instance a pomege which has brought upon their heads the strong 
rough hand of Sir Edmund Beckett (2 Peteri. 7’. In our ordinary 
Bibles the verse stands well enough :—“ And [add] to iness, 
brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” But then 
our Revisers had determined to banish “ charity” from the New 
Testament, and asa rendering for dydzn to adopt “love” in all places, 
even in that glorious chapter 1 Cor. xiii, Even then the verse might 
not have been intolerable, but that a similar change must be made 
in paadeAdia, which cannot remain “brotherly kindness” here, in- 
asmach as in the other four places where it occurs (Rom. xii. 10; 
1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1 ; 1 Pet. i. 22) it is consistently rendered 
“love of the brethren.” Thus the whole verse, by this process of 
harmonizing, is thus transformed by the Revisers, incredible as the 
fact might seem if it were not true:—“ And [supply] in your god- 
liness love of the brethren ; and in your love of the brethren love.” 
There are not, of course, in the New Version many things so bad 
as this, but then a little of this sort of thing is more than enough, 
and tends to throw into the shade merits which may even yet secure 
for the work an as among patient jud which hitherto 
it has unfortunately failed tocommand. Indeed, in this particular, 
as in so many of the like kind, the very boldness of the Chagtny in 
upholding what it regarded as right has brought upon it far more 
se ise. After all that has been alleged against that 
momentous change in the Lord’s Prayer, “ but deliver us from 
the evil one,” respecting which our e tic Dean pronounces 
that “a more injudicious and unwarrantable innovation it would 
be impossible to indicate in any part of the t unhappy 
volume” (p. 214), we might fairly rejoin, “ injudicious ” perhaps or 
certainly, if immediate popularity had been what the Revisers cared 
for, but not “unwarrantable” even as the case is stated in the 
weighty plea set up for “evil” by Canon Cook of Exeter. The 
Greek Fathers knew of no other interpretation than the personal 
one, and with them it is not shameful to err. 

In regard to the Greek standard which the Revisers had to 
translate, the Dean of Chichester seemed at first inclined to con- 
tend that they were bound to adhere to the text which the trans- 
lators of the Authorized had before them, as formed by critics of 
the sixteenth century, and extant in the Complutensian Polyglott 
and in the several editions of Erasmus, Stephanus, and Beza. 
Since the fundamental vote of Convocation in February 10 and 11, 
1870, made no mention of the original Greek, he judged that any 
meddling with the common Greek text was clearly to them ultra 
vires. Subsequent reflection appears to have s ted to him 
that a course of entire reserve or abstention in dealing with criti- 


cal questions would have been simply suicidal on the Revisers’ 
part, and that no version could now bear the light of day which 
should contain the interpolated words in 1 John v. 7, 8, and a few 
other well-known Hence he is disposed not to insist 
too strictly on the omission in the vote of Convocation—an omis- 
sion which was probably accidental—but tacitly permits it to be 
supplemented by one of the General Rules of the Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses entrusted with the task of co-opting 
associates and executing the whole work, which on May 25 
voted as its Fourth Rule:—“That the text to be adopted be 
that for which the evidence is decidedly preponderating ”; under- 
ferent from what the Company has as the meaning of 
that somewhat vague expression. Inasmuch as the public is in- 
formed in the Revisers’ preface that “ different schools of criti- 
cism have been represented” among them, “and have together 
contributed to the final result,” Dean Burgon thinks it reason- 
able that no changes should have been made in the text save 
euch as men of both schools were willing to assent to; these 
would have been far from few, yet hardly any of them of much 
doctrinal importance. The practice of the Company, as avowed 
by themselves, has been widely different from this. They deem 
the rule quoted above to be “ in effect an instruction to follow the 
authority of documentary evidence without deference to any 
printed text of modern times, and therefore to employ the best 
resources of criticism for estimating the value of evidence”; an 
interpretation so far-fetched and unnatural as to remind a vs 
reader of the = glosses put upon their father’s will by 
Peter, Martin, and John in A Tale of a Tub. This principle once 
settled, so far as a show of hands could settle it, the Company set. 
to work to amend the Greek verse by verse before they proceeded 
to render it into English. By the time the revision of the New 
Testament was made there were considerably more than five thou- 
sand changes in the text used by the translators of the Authorized 
Bible, some of them so slight that they can barely be represented 
in any the most literal rendering; others, no doubt, of great 
—— as regards the colour of the narrative or ment, 
though seldom touching very closely on doctrine. The then un- 
published Greek New Testament of Dr. Hort and Canon Westcott, 
was from the first placed confidentially in the hands of their brother 
Revisers, as if to familiarize them with the nature and extent of the 
innovations to be from time to time proposed. We confess that we see 
nothing unfair in that procedure, and doubt whether it could have 
had much influence on the deliberations of the Company, which, 
after all, refused to follow the guidance of these great scholars in 
many of their chief departures from the received text (e.g. Luke 
xxii. 43, 44; xxiii. 34; John i. 18; iii. 13). Of their theory of 
criticism, its groundless surmises and arbitrary distinctions, it is 
impossible now to speak, A full half of Dean Burgon’s 
volume is taken up in a searching scrutiny of its principles 
their results, and we cannot resist his usion, sweeping 
as it is, that 

Drs. Hort and Westcott, with the purest intentions and most laudable 
een have constructed a text demonstrably more remote from the 
Evangelic verity than any which has ever yet seen the light. To attempt, 
as they have done, to build the text of the New Testament on a tissue of 
unproved assertions and the eccentricities of a single codex of bad cha- 
racter [?], is about as hopeful a ing as would be the attempt to erect 
an Eddystone lighthouse on the Goodwin Sands. 

We bid farewell to this very interesting work, certainly the 
most important contribution yet published te the literature which 
has gathered round the Revised Version, by transcribing the 
characteristic words in which its preface concludes. They are 
well worthy to be considered by statesmen and Churchmen alike. 
“Let me... in giving the present vulume to the world, be 
allowed to request that it may be accepted as a sample of how 
Deans om | their time ;—the use they make of their opportunities. 
Nowhere but under the shadow of a Cathedral (or in a College) 
can such laborious endeavours as the present pro Ecclesid Dei be 
successfully prosecuted.” 


MEN OF THE TIME." 


Fg t to be pretty well understood by this time, one would 
ink, what is required of any man who undertakes to edit or 
to compile a biographical dictionary ; but if any one to whom it 
is a matter of concern should lack the n information, let 
him refer to an article upon the subject in the current number of 
the Quarterly Review. The writer, it is true, refers more par- 
ticularly to the ponderous tomes with which French encyclo- 

ists have enriched our libraries, containing the lives of the 
illustrious dead of all ages. But none the less—indeed, it may 
be said, all the more—is it essential that the editor of a 
volume of Contemporary biography, should be a man of discern- 
ment, of wide information, of proved literary skill, and, 
it would seem, of some sense of humour. Beyond this, it is 
evidently necessary that he should be a man of stern and un- 
bending courage. There cannot be a doubt in the mind of any 
one who even superficially looks through the volume before 
us, that a very considerable number of the biographies are, in 
fact, autohiographies. Now to many men the allotment of 
ever so small a space in this “well-known book of reference” 
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resents an appreciable instalment of Immortality. It requires 
both knowledge and courage in an eminent degree, to 
know what portions of an autobiography should be printed and 
what should be relentlessly “cut.” Of course we speak of the 
ideal editor; for, truth to say, Mr. Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., 
does not appear to have troubled himself very much with con- 
siderations of the kind. If a portrait-painter informs him that he 
has painted so many thousand portraits, several hundreds of which 
have been engraved (representing an average of more than two a 
week for thirty years), or a well-known comic preacher states how 
many thousan ae pet through his vestry on Sunday 
evening to view Mazzini and Garibaldi relics previous to their de- 
portation to the Alexandra Palace, down it goes. So it comes to 
pass that some of the lives are candid, concise, pithy, veracious, 
and models of what such things should be; some are prolix, re- 
dundant, inaccurate, misleading even when verbally accurate, 
turgid, and pretentious beyond description. Some are, of course, 
simply advertisements. There is no attempt at proportion be- 
tween the services or position of a man and the length of his bio- 

phy. To illustrate this we may note that, while to Mr. 
Gisdstone—the main facts of whose career may be found in half a 
dozen other books—is allotted some ten columns (the largest 
space, in fact, in the volume), the second — with 
eight columns, is given to General John Meredith Read, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Redeemer of Greece, 
F.S.A., M.R.LA., F.R.G.S., statesman and diplomatist. The next 
in order is Dr. William Howard Russell, while Prince Bismarck 
has to be content with five columns. No other living creature 
approaches these. 

ut there are stranger things than this. Some of our con- 
temporaries have amused themselves and their readers with lists of 
eminent persons, amounting in all to nearly a couple of hundreds, 
whose names and biographies ought, in all reason, to be found 
recorded herein, and of others who are men of other times than those 
in which we live. Even among these claimants by proxy, we do 
not note the names of many whom we should have ourselves 
included, such as Canon Raine, the very learned antiquary, the 
Earl of Crawford, Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, the traveller, Mr. Clare 
S. Read, Mr. Smith of Coalville, Sir John Strachey, Mr. Broad- 
hurst—in fact the list might be almost indefinitely extended. But 
after all, a book may claim to be judged as much by its contents as 
by its omissions, and if this one is measured by the pretensions set 
forth in the preface the result becomes even more astounding. It 
claims to be a record of the “ Aristocracy of Intellect,” as distin- 
guished (by a sufficiently strange antithesis) from the aristocracy 
of birth, from the services, the professions, and others who have 
Peerages, Guides, Calendars, and Directories to register their 


proceedings. 

Now it would be to fill several pages, in showing how far 
the for to undergone to the 
present date is justified, but upon this point we only pro to 

ve.a few of the kind of of which it y full. 

us, Canon Barry is still, it seems, Principal of King’s College, 
~— his resignation was announced in August last. More- 
over Mr. Wace is named elsewhere as Principal, and mention is 
made in Canon Westcott’s biography of Dr. Barry’s acceptance of 
a bishopric. Dr. Wallace is described as editor of the Scotsman, 
although Mr. C. A. Cooper is also said to have accepted that post 
in 1880. Mr. James Beal, who was born, we are told, in 1829, 
* took an active in all the movements led by Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden.” But elsewhere we read of Mr. Bright's share in the 
Reform movement of 1831-32, and in the Anti-Corn Law League 
in 1839. So that Mr. Beal's energy and regard for our welfare 
must have been as precocious as we all know it to be inex- 
haustible. Mr. Francis Trench is recorded as Vicar of Islip, a 
living which, in fact, he resigned in 1874. Mr. W. M. Johnson is 
still, it would seem, Solicitor-General for Ireland. We still read 
of Major Baring, Mr. W. H. Gregory, the Hon. ©, P. Butt, Dr. 
Andrew Clark, &c. Among the great Mr. Belt’s works are “ the 
two Pageanti (sic) busts,” and a memorial of “ Professor Evans of 
Eton.” Here we are obliged to pause, leaving a score or two of 
our corrigenda unmentioned. 

Fully to make good our charge of prolixity we should soon 
exhaust our space. But we may give a few examples. The 
biography of a Mr. George R. Jesse is almost as amusing as Mr. 
Beal’s, This eminent man, it appears, “has frequently contributed 
to the newspaper press in advocacy of the claim of the animal 
kingdom to justice and mercy at the hands of the human 
race. . . . Im consequence of the controversies between Mr. 
Jesse and Dr. Ferrier, Dr. J. Crichton Browne, Dr. T. Lauder 
Brunton, Mr. Aad T. Spencer Wells, Professor Owen, and Mr. 
Darwin, and other distinguished scientific men and members of 
the medical profession, Government now reverses the decisions of 
the Presidents of the Coll of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
refuses point-blank to grant licences to some physiologists of wide- 
spread repute.” This is followed by much more fustian of like 
sort. Besides the anti-Vivisectionists, the Browning Society has 
a innings, under the heading of Mr. Browning, and not, as 

ht have been supposed, among the achievements of Mr. 
Furnivall. There is a long exposition and recommendation of 
the Ohannel Tunnel under the name of Sir E. Watkin. Of Mr. 
William Allingham we hear that he has “ three children, two boys 
and a ko and resides at Witley, near Godalming, in Surrey.” 
it in interest of the public, or of Mr. W. M. Rossetti him- 
self, that the editor (presumably) writes :—“ Entertaining and ex- 
[pressing independent opinions on questions of art, literature, ard 


other matters, Mr. Rossetti has frequently been in opposition to 
the drift of feeling at the moment, and has had the satisfaction of 
seeing, after a while, that public opinion came round much more 
nearly to what he had himself expressed ” (sic). The notice of Mr, 
Gerald Massey ends — thus :—“ In 1873 he proceeded on 
the lecturing tour to the United States, when he gained an un- 
enviable notoriety by the delivery of a blasphemous lecture 
entitled ‘ Why does not God kill the Devil ?’” 

A list of the illustrious obscure who figure in these pages would 
be at least as entertaining as those lists of the omissions to which 
we have referred. There is a Mr, Coke, whose only connexion with 
affairs is that “ he acted as private secretary to the Right Hon, E, 
Horsman, while Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1855-57.” We make 
no doubt that the motley crowd of provincial journalists, “ antiqua- 
rians,” and others who would be village Hampdens if occasion 
should arise, are doing excellent work in their honourable callings ; 
but in a work of this pretension we could well afford to spare 
a great many biographies which are inserted. It is impossible 
to show the length to which this kind of thing is i 
without an extract or two. There is a long account of a Mr, 
Thomas Davidson, who, by the way, does not even appear to be 
entitled even to the F.L.S, initials. This gentleman “was no 
less devoted to philosophy than to art. Demexing of the former 
in all its more ~ we expositors, he betook himself with assiduity 
to the writings of Antonio-Rosmini-Serbati, a Tyrolese priest—at 
one time minister to Pope Pius IX. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Davidson produced a work in English . . . which lays bare the 
grounds of reasonable belief. Kant, Hegel, Comte, are declared 
to be inferior by many degrees to the orthodox Christian priest of 
the Tyrol. Mr. Davidson's work excited the greatest interest in 
philosophical circles, especially among Materialists, whose doc- 
trines are combated with acknowledged acumen.” Then there 
is the Rev. James Clark, M.A., Ph.D. “In 1867 Dr, Clark, 
after some Latin correspondence with the University of Gét- 
tingen, received a rescript from Professor Dr. Lotze, then Dean 
of the Philosophical Faculty, in the names of all the deans of 
faculties, authorizing under the seal of the University the 
revival of academic hoods. In 1869, after having held various 
important parochial cures, Dr. Clark . . . . conducted extensive 
correspondence with Dutch and German theologians, as the repre- 
sentative on the Continent of the Anglican and International 
Christian Moral Science Association.” What became, or was 
intended to become, of this great enterprise we are not told, for 
next we learn that in 1876 its projector “ was apenas rector of 
St. Philip, Antigua.” And here his biographer leaves him. We 
have also a long account of a gentleman who, in 1836, “ was 
selected to establish and manage the Ashton, Staleybridge, Hyde, 
and Glossop Bank, in the county of Lancaster, which he success- 
fully accomplished. . . . In 1880 he purchased the estate of Green- 
law, near Castle Douglas, formerly the seat and property of the 
Viscounts Kenmure, whose fourth lord died there in 1863 at the 
old fortress, the remains of which still exist. In 1881 he was 
placed in the commission of the for Kirkeudbrightshire, 
and in 1882 the Earl of Selkirk, with the approval of Her Majesty, 
appointed him a deputy lieutenant of the same couaty.” pe 
Mr. Dick’s te of inclusion were nothing to this. We have 
only space for one more extract. It respects Mr. John Wilson R 
“formerly Vendue Master of Berbice,’ who has since “devo 
himself to literary pursuits,” whose “ most remarkable periodical 
contribution was ‘The Doctrine of the Chorizontes,’ in the 
Edinburgh Review (April 1871), in which he endeavoured to 
show that the Odyssey must have been written at least three 
centuries after the Iliad; but perhaps his best book is Tacitus 
and Bracciolini, in which he brings forward evidence tending to 
show that Poggio Bracciolini wrote the Annals of Tacitus,” 

We had marked other passages for extraction and comment, 
but we must come toanend. Our readers can now judge for them- 
selves how far this roll-call of the “ Aristocracy of Intellect” 
fulfils its promise, It appears to us, in almost every conceivable 
quality, to fall lamentably short of what such a volume should, 
and, with small additional pains in good hands, might very easily, 
be. Mr. has collected a vast mass of materials, of varying 
interest and value, and over them he has exercised no sort of 
arrangement, supervision, or censorship. We are bound to say 
that the dates (a very important item) are mostly correct ; at least 
we have only discovered a few trivial mistakes that may be the 

inter’s. In other respects “this well-known book of reference” 
as contrived to exhaust almost all the forms of human error and 
infirmity to which such an enterprise is liable. 


SOME SCHOOLBOOKS. 


oy ONE who is acquainted with Mr. Aldis Wright's Bible 
Word-Book (1) will be glad to hear of the issue of a second 
and revised edition. It needs no recommendation, and the only 
wonder is that nearly eighteen years should have passed before 
a second edition was called for. But a passage in the preface 
would seem to imply that it is the leisure of the editor rather 
than the demand of the public which has been wanting. It 
is no ill compliment to Mr. Wright, Secretary of the Revision 
Company though he has been, to hope that it will be v 
long before the general use of the Revised Version makes 


(1) The Bible Word-Book. By W.Aldis Wright. Second edition. 
: Macmillan & Co, 
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Dr. Plummer’s edition of the Epistles of 
John (2) is worthy of its companions in the “ Cambri 
Bible for Schools” Series. The subject, though not apparently 
extensive, is really one not easy to treat, and requiring to 
be treated at 1 , owing to the constant reference to obscure 
heresies in the Johannine writings. Dr. Plummer has done his 
exegetical task very well, but it may be itted to doubt 
whether his general remarks on the entirely“ obsolete” cha- 
racter of Gnosticism in his introduction are quite justified. Hegel 
on the one side and og ys on the other have very con- 
siderable affinities with the little known, but most interesting, 
heresiarchs of the first and second centuries, and Hegel and 

Schopenhauer are certainly not dead to-day. 

Perhaps Mr. Chinnock may not be best pleased to see his trans- 
lation of Arrian (3) classed among schoolbooks, but in these ae 
there is not much demand on the of the general reader for 
translations of what may be called the second-class classics, 
and the book is excellently suited for a very important school 
use—the giving out of passages for retranslation, to be done in 
school. For Arrian is not very commonly read, and his Greek 
is good enough, but not too good, for this purpose. Mr. 
Chinnock has added occasional notes, some of which, bearing 
on points of scholarship which do not affect the translation, 
rather puzzle us. For if they are not superfluous there should 
be many more of them. For the purpose we have mentioned 
the book is worth the attention of schoolmasters who have 
not time or inclination to prepare their own passages. A school 
edition of Thucydides (4) naturally exposes itself to a severe test. 
It is almost inevitable that the editor should seem to give too 
little assistance for mere sagen and not to enter into points 
of scholarship sufficiently for undergraduates reading for honours. 
In his notes Mr. Dougan has somewhat imitated the shorthand 
style of Kriiger, but he has hardly achieved the “ matterful” 

tiveness of that original commentator. Personally we 
should say that if Thucydides's work is cut up at all, it is a pity 
not to give the whole Sicilian story together. And we have 
noticed one v odd clerical error; the statement that “the 
rarer form in -@jcopa: is avoided in classical Latin ”—which it cer- 
= is. As Mr. Dougan will doubtless be I ag to correct this, he 
will find it on page 161. The system which Mr. Hardy has adopted 
in his The Satires of Juvenal (5) (he might as well lon called it 
Thirteen Satires of Juvenal as he does in his Latin title, for IL, 
VL, and IX. are omitted altogether, though a cento of the sixth 
might certainly have been pro with advantage) is to cut up the 
text with English “ cross-headings Bl agony It is certain 
that this is a great assistance to the d sort of boy, who is 
frequently hopelessly puzzled by Juvenal’s abrupt turns and 
transitions, and who bores through his pions lines or whatever 
it may be without a glimmering of the general drift. The notes 
are abundant, if anything too abundant, and they are supple- 
mented by a glossary of rarer words. This argues a still farther 
forgetfulness on the part of the editor that no school edition ought 
to spare the boy those “great blows of the dictionary” which are 
the most valuable eee of classical study. It is only when, after 
he has hit hard with his dictionary, the enemy is likely still to re- 
sist him that the commentator should strike in. In Mr. Shindler's 
edition of the Hiero (6), there is one great mechanical advantage 
—it is interleaved. We should like to see this universal in all 
books intended for other than the lowest forms. It necessitates 
duplicate copies for “ hearing,” but the cheap German texts with- 
out notes supply these at an infinitesimal e The notes 
here are very fair ; but Mr. Shindler has had the odd idea of first 
expurgating the tractate, and then adding a couple of pages of 
notes at the end on the expurgated passages, which notes he 


deserve hearty welcome. They are without notes, but have an 
excellent introduction, of which it is sufficient to say that 
it seems to be expanded from Professor Sellar’s excellent 
but all too brief article on “Martial” in the eens 
Britannica, It would be a good deed if Professor would 
give us a complete edition ve ly annotated of the prince 
of epi tists. After all, the classics were not made for 
schoolboys only. Mr. Page’s First Book of Horace’s Odes (8) 
in Messrs. illan’s elementary series is very neat in form, and 
the notes are usually accurate. But there is rather too much 
translation, and our enemy the vocabulary reappears, We notice 
Mr. Belcher’s “Key” (9) merely to have an opportanis of 
renewing @ protest against the whole generation of Keys. Even 


2) The Cambridge Bible for Schools—The Epistles of St. John. Rev. 
a DD Camb University Press. 
(3) Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander, Translated by E. J. Chinnock. 
: Hodder & Stoughton. 
gi Bees Book VI. Edited by T. W. Dougan. London: 


The Satires of Juvenal. Edited by E. G, Hardy. London: 
(s) of 
The Hi Edited by R. Shindler. London: Swan 
(6) The Hiero of Xenophon. by 


(7) Selections from Martial. By W. Y. Sellar and G. G, Ramsay. 
Edinburgh: Thin. 
wc ae I. Edited by T. E. Page. London: Macmillan 


A the Second Part of Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. 


for the small and, in these days of schools, evening classes, 

lectures, correspondence classes, and so forth, constantly Swindling 

class, of purely and compulsorily self-taught students, they are 

more of a snare than a help. And. wherever there is a teacher 
are inexcusable. 

f Miss Crofts’s book on Elizabethan literature fair 
sample of the average Newnham lecture (the author us that 
its substance was delivered there), the teaching in that establish- 
ment must be very good teaching. The ground is well covered, 
if not quite completely ; and the sole fault we can find with Miss 
Crofts is that she has been too modest, and has borrowed from the 
baser sex dicta which we feel certain she could have improved 
upon had she trusted her own critical powers. Thus, for instance, 
we have the utmost respect for Mr. Lowell. But, if he ever 
really described Chaucer as “showing the first result of the 
Roman yeast on the home-baked Saxon loaf,” he said a very 
silly thing. The only result that German, 
or any other—could have on a home-baked loaf of any regen « 
would be to make it wet, nasty, and, after a time, mouldy; wh 
if it were dry yeast it would produce no result at all. It surely 
cannot be customary in America to put the yeast in after the loaf 
is baked? At any rate, it is not English wifery, and the 
damsels of Newnham should not be brought up to it. t from a 
literary point of view Miss Crofts is an unexceptionable teacher 
when she does not borrow, and sometimes when she does, Miss 
Yonge’s editions of Shakespeare for primary schools (11) are well 
devised. The eye | expurgating is done delicately, and the 
notes are sufficient judicious. lish parsing (12) is very 
debatable matter, and this is not the place to debate it. If any 
fault in particular, as opposed to general, can be found with Mr. 
Adams's book, it is that parsing lessons, if given at all, should pretty 
certainly be given on reading lessons, and not apart from them. 
Mr. Mason’s reductions of grammar (13) to the simplest terms 
deserve mention as at least the work of an experienced compiler of 
this class of book. Such an explanation as “ When I say Smith 
is the strongest boy in the class, I mean that Smith has most of 
the quality of strength” might be the text for a long sermon. 
But here, again, this is not the pulpit. , 

The writer who calls himself “Oxon” (14) deserves credit for 
industry and a certain originality in the art of cram. Here is a 
specimen of his pages :— 

Pitt may be contrasted with Grenville in— 


A. Intellect ; 

s. Character ; 

c. Views of the situation (cf. Macaulay's Chatham). 

PITT v. GRENVILLE. 
A. Intellect. 
Pirt.— GRENVILLE.— 
(1) In no branch of learning had (5) Wes on inteteeenenhoue- 

accurate knowledge. rate 


wyer. 
2) Knew nothing of finance. 2 Understood the financial 

©) the country 

(3) Never mastered the rules of (s) Knew thea oo well he 
the House of Commons. was fit to be Speaker. 

(4) Was a brilliagt and fasci- (4) Made sensible but dull and 
nating speaker. tedious speeches. 

B. Character. 

i, Neither cared to get nor keep i, Was grasping and close. 

ii. Was excitable, k sanguine, ii. Was stern, melancholy, and 
aut gloomy in his foreboding, 

iii. Was the idol of millions. iii. Was unpopular. 

c. Views of the Situation. 
en a. Could only see the bill. 
b. Boasted of victories all over the 4. Groaned at borrowing eight 
world. millions a year. 

When Lord Egremont died, Bute advised the King to ask Pitt to form a 
oy A but he soon after changed his mind, and so the Bedford Ministry 
was 
Any one can see the objections, coe ee the 
ao te rocess of masticating and digesting intellectual food read 
for the Eeders, to this, The author is obliged to put sharply 
dogmatically conclusions which are often very dubious, and for 
which, even when they are not, the learner ought to have pre- 
misses impossible to give in such a shape. It should be said that 
“Oxon ” ts the application of his plan to “leading articles 
in the Times.” Unless we mistake, one of the “Society Papers” once 
tried something of the kind. The Growth of the English Colonies(15) 
is a smaller and a less out-of-the-way but a much sounder and more 
useful book. 

Mr. Blakiston, after a fashion now not uncommon nowadays, has 
broken up his Glimpses of the Globe (16) into Readers sui for 
the different code-standards, They are freely illustrated, which is 


(10) English Literature from 1509 to 1625. By Ellen Crofts. London : 
Rivingtons. 


Shakspeare’s Pi Schools, Edited by C. M. Yonge. 
Iv Peel Pani ational Seciety. 
By L. E. Adams. London: 


(13) Code Standard English Grammar, Parts IL, I., Ill. By C. P 
Mason. London: Bell & 
Student's Manual of the Rei 111. By “ Oxon.” 
(15) The Growth of the English Colonies. By S. M. Sitwell. London: 
Rivingtons, 


6) Gli ‘of the Globe. By J.B. Blakiston, In Three Reading 
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int in them. The Countries of Europe(17) contains 
matter for Standard Five which is both useful and interesting, 
though in parts the style might be improved. The book is of the 
class of our old friend Near Home. 

Mr. Clapin’s introduction to the ever-weleome Le Bourgeois 
Serene (18) is a little thin. No one can find any fault with 

e authorities (Mr. Besant and Janin) from whom he acknow- 
ledges it to be drawn. But surely an editor of Molitre might be 
expected to go a little nearer the fountain-head, especially as 
neither of his authorities professed to write a book of reference. 
So long as this third and fourth-hand fashion of treating modern 
classics prevails, so long will it be impossible to make a “ modern ” 
education solid. Mr. Clapin’s notes are good and sufficient. In 
the case of Lamartine’s “Stonemason ” (19) M. Boielle’s intro- 
duction is thinner than Mr. Clapin’s, and his notes far inferior. 
What is the conceivable use of putting “ Douter, Lat. dubitare” 
at the foot of a page? M. Lemaistre’s French for Reginners (20) 
takes fair rank among a class of books the demand for which is 
infinite, and which may very well be varied by fresh hands from 
time to time. In M. 's Grammar of Colloquial French (21) 
there is much that is good, but we are unable to admit the title. 
A grammar limited to colloquial French would, if possible, be 
useless as a schoolbook, and a grammar not so limited need not 
call itself by so misleading a name. That the name is misleading 
common sense and the merest glance at the book shows. We 
open it at hazard, and we find as an example :—“ César introduisit 
le ‘gouvernement monarchique 4 Rome.” ‘The fact is doubtful ; 
but, if this is a colloquialism, Rollin’s History might be described 
as @ colloquy. 

A sixpenny Primer of Chemistry (22), by Dr. Odling, carries 
its recommendation in its description. No better man and no 
cheaper price could be asked for. 

Mr. Wolstenholme apologizes for the ample’ annotation which 
he has given to some contemporary historical sketches in Ger- 
man (23). The apology is not needed until we come to the 
annotation itself. ‘hen unfortunately we find that the commen- 
tary, as is too usual, is swollen by the old fault of incorporating 
the dictionary and the grammar in it. The following, for instance, 
is not a note at all Buntgestreift, ‘ bunt,’ many-coloured, varie- 
gated, gay. Also simply ‘coloured,’ in contrast with black and 
white. , Stripe.” It is merely an illegitimate confusion of the 
duties of the annotator and the lexicographer. But the critic 
who repeats this evident truth seems to lose his labour alto- 
gether. The incompetence of editors, the carelessness of teachers, 
and the laziness of pupils conspire to multiply the wrong sort 
of editing. Mr. Wolstenholme’s commentary is not all of this 
bad kind, but too much of itis, Mr. Cartmell’s reissue of Dr. 
Wagner's edition of Hermann und Dorothea (24) is much freer 
from this defect, but not quite free. It is, however, on the 
whole a very good piece of work. So also is Mr. Sheldon’s 
Maria Stuart (25), in which we only miss a sufficient critical 
appreciation of the play. The space occupied by an index to the 
notes—a thing perfectly useless in a schoolbook and a mere 
concession to a passing fushion—had much better have been 
given to this. But there is no other important omission, and 
the ample historical elucidations in the notes deserve special 
praise. On the other hand, here as elsewhere, the etymology 
craze reappears. Why specially tell a student of Schiller what 
Whi thinks and what Skeat thinks of the definition of 
Himmel? If this is done, why not tell him what Whitney and 
Skeat think of the definition of every word in the play ? 


A HANDBOOK OF GASTRONOMY.* 


EVIEWERS are beginning to fight shy of éditions de luze, 
AV and readers will find this splendid “ handbook” somewhat 
unmanageable. It is too heavy to hold in the hands ; it is too 
short and thick to lie pleasantly on a table ; if it is put on a 
“ literary machine,” it tumbles off, and it is too small to read when 
it is laid on one’s knees. It hasa t back, so one dare 
not hold it in the middle; and from its thickness it is a 
handful, or rather two handfuls, when held at the sides. It con- 
tains fifty-two original etchings, which at first sight appear very 
exquisite ; but they are so minute that they require a magnifying 


17) Geographical Readers—No. 1V. The Countries of Europe. By 
London: Stanford. 

18) Le Bo is Gentilhomme. Edited A. C. Cambridge 
) urgeois by Clapin. 


(x9) Lamartine’s Le Tuilleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. Edited by 
J. le. London: Bell & Sons. 

7 (20) French fur Beginners. By J. Lemaistre. London: Williams & 
‘orgate. 


(21) Grammar of Colioquial French. By J. F. P. Massé. London: 
eo Primer of Chemistry. By Dr. Odling. London: Ward, Lock, 
Uo, 


(23) Riehs Culturgeshichtliche Novellen, Y-dited by H. J. Wolstenholme. 
Cambridge University Press, 

(24) Hermann und Dorothea, Edited by W. Warner and J. W. 
Cartmell. Cambridge University Press. 

(25) Maria Stuart. Edited by D.Sheldon, London: Macmillan. 

* 4 Handbook of Gastronomy (Brillat-Savarin’s Physialogie du Gott). 


New and Com Translation. With 52 Original Etchings by A. Lalauze. 
London : & Bain. 1884. 


glass, and when submitted to that trying ordeal they scarcely 
realize one's anticipations, although there is great merit ip 
them. The paper is splendid, and the margins are very wide, 
but the type is small; and, while one’s wrists and eyes ache, 
it is annoying to reflect that the book might be much lighter 
even if the print were much larger. This professes to be the 
first complete and unabridged translation of the Physiologie dy 
Gott, and it is decidedly a good one. In a book containing go 
many technical expressions there are doubtless some renderings 
that will not satisfy all critics, and there are in this translation 
few obvious mistakes; but, taken as a whole, the work has been 
well done. 

The aphorisms in the Physiologie du Goiit are often racy 
and poignant; but the general style of the book is too 
wordy to be suited to the taste of the present day. Many 
people who have been amused by crisp quotations from this 
work may be somewhat disappointed when they attempt to 
read it from end to end. It is rathera book to turn over for 
a few minutes than one to read at for a long time together, 
Indeed we may go so far as to say of this particular edition 
that its weight is well calculated; for when one’s wrists begin 
to ache it is time to shut up the book; but if he uses it 
in this manner, the reader will often be glad to reopen it, 
Let no one suppose that this Handbook of Gastronomy is in any 
sense of the word a cookery book. JBrillat-Savarin would have 
terrified any ordi cook without instructing him. This is the 
way in which he begins to teach his own cook how to fry :—“ The 
liquids that you expose to the act-on of fire cannot all be charged 
with the same quantity of heat ; nature has given them all various 
properties, and this is an order of things of which nature alone has 
the secret, and which is called ‘capacity for caloric’”; and he 
ends by warning him that “ prolonged heat.develops an empyreu- 
matic and disagreeable taste, produced by some parts of the 
parenchyma, of which it is difficult to get rid, and which becomes 
carbonized.” Yet this chapter on the theory of frying is worthy of 
careful study, and it makes us wish that the author had gone as 
carefully into the questions of roasting, boiling, and baking. There 
are not many receipts, properly so culled, in the whole book, 
but here and there we meet with one or two. The author was 
evidently very proud of hisown method of making a fondue, which 
he calls “a wholesome, savoury, and appetizing dish”; and after 
giving details of its manufacture, he adds that if it “ be placed on 
the table in a hot dish, and if some of the best wines be produced, 
and the bottle pass pretty freely, a marvellous effect will be 
exhibited.” Savarin sometimes contrived to get good feeding 
under adverse circumstances, and he gives a recipe for cooking 
eggs with gravy, which might prove useful in difficulties, He 
learned it in the following manner. He once arrived at an inn 
where nothing could be obtained except some , a3 the cook 
said that a succession of travellers had eaten all before them. 
Nevertheless, a “most beautiful leg of mutton” was turning on 
the spit, but this belonged to three lishmen, who had brought 
it with them. Savarin asked the cook whether he would poach 
his een in the gravy which fell from the mutton. The cook re- 
plied that, as the gravy was his perquisite, he could a 2 fg 
this favour, and began at once to break the eggs. While he 
was thus occupied, Savarin quietly opened his knife and made 
a dozen deep cuts in the leg of mutton, through which the 
gravy ran to the last drop; and, as soon as his eggs were 
poached in this rich sauce, he carried off both eggs and gravy in 
triumph, and enjoyed “the very substance of the leg of mutton,” 
while the three John Bulls had “ the trouble of masticating the 
residue.” This is one of the latest recorded r Sranches which 
seem to satisfy French ideas of legitimate joking better than 
English. One of the most elaborate prescriptions is for the pre- 
paration of a tunny-omelette,a dish which we have not had the 

leasure of tasting. It consists mainly of an ordinary omelette 
ten up with tunny fish mixed with carp roe. This dish is so 
excellent that it should be reserved for guests who “ understand 
what they are eating, and do not eat in a hurry”; and, like 
all the things that he recommends, he suggests that “ it 
be especially washed down with some first-rate old wine, and 
you will see something wonderful.” He seems to consider a 
pheasant the most difficult of all creatures to cook. Only 
a born gourmand can divine the exact moment at which to 
cook it at all. Decomposition must have set in—it was 
said that Savarin used to carry his game in his own pockets 
in order to facilitate this process—and it must be precisely the 
moment at which it combines the flavours of venison and chicken. 
Even then it will not be eatable unless stuffed with the flesh of 
two woodcocks, carefully trufled, and placed upon a large piece of 
toast spread with a paste made of “the trails and livers” of the 
woodcocks and saturated with the dripping of the pheasant itself. 
Then, if it is well cooked, and some bitter oranges are put round 
it, it will be “ worthy of being served up to angels,” especially if 
it —* down “ with some of the best wine of Upper Bur- 

ndy.’ 

The method of treating small birds is much more simple. Few 
people, he tells us, know how to eat them, but the following is 
the proper method. “Take the plump little bird by the beak, 
sprinkle over him a little salt, take out the gullet, pop him skil- 
fully into your mouth, bite him off close to the fingers, and chew 
it with might and main; you will have enough juice to flood the 
whole organ, and you will taste a pleasure unknown to the ‘g 
There are small birds called fig-peckers, that have “a unique 
flavour so exquisite that, when they are eaten, all the organs of 
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taste are brought into play, fully occupied, and wholly beatified.” 
A simple recipe fur cooking meat was given to the author by 
one of bis guests, Out a steak, salt it, put it between your horse's 
back and your saddle, and have a good galiop, at the end of which 
you will “ have a dinner fit fur a prince.” He might have added, 
and you will have a horse with a sore back.” The chapter on 
corpulence proves that there was no great novelty in the system 
of the late Mr. Banting, and here we may learn not only how to 
get thin, but also how to get fat. John Sobieski is quoted as the 
most notable example of a corpulent hero. The author believed 
that literary men, to a great extent, owe their style to the con- 
dition of their digestions, and the whole process of digestion 
interests him so much that he describes it at great length. The 
only point of table etiquette on which he lays any stress is that 
ts ought to show sigus of admiration and eagerness when 
ishes of unusual excellence are laid upon the table. On the 
other hand, if anything goes wrong with the dinner, they should 
look intensely disappointed. Those who fail in either of these 
particulars are not worthy of being invited a second time. It is 
good form” to eat something from every dish, and to ask for 
Pas that lies on the table, dessert included. 
author notices the curious fact, that before an important 
dinner many people always eat a gross of oysters—144, and yet 
eat none the less afterwards. He had a certain friend who used to 
complain that he could never get what we will call “ his fill” of 
oysters—he used a more graphic ression. Determining to 
suppiy this want, the author invited him to dinner; but, when 
the man had eaten his thirty-second dozen, his host became so 
weary of doing nothing, that he said, “‘ My dear fellow, it is 
destiny to-day not to eat your “fill” of oysters; let us now 
fave some dinner.’ We did so, and he behaved as vigorously as a 
man who had been fasting.” Surely we must have degenerated 
in these days! Savarin writes at great length in favour of the 
wholesomeness of truffles; and, in proof of this theory, he quotes 
8 certain Dr. Melouet, who “used to swallow enough ” trutlles 
“to give an indigestion to an elephant ; yet lived till eighty-six.” 
He also defends chocolate against the charge of over-richness ; 
and he says, that if those who say that a cup of chocolate in a 
morning makes them bilious would only eat a heavy breakfast 
with it, they would have no further cause of complaint, and would 
feel as ready as usual for their midday meals. Chocolate, again, 
he recommends as a preventive of corpulence ; but he warns people 
strongly against giving coffee to children. He tells us that neither 
coffee, sugar, nor tobacco was used in Europe until the seven- 
teenth century; and that the secret of distillation only became 
——, known about the same time, Everybody may not be 
aware that turkeys were first introduced into Europe by the 


Jesuits. 
The distinctions between the pleasures of simple and 
those of the table are drawn with solemn elaboration. hile 


“the pleasure of eating requires, if not hunger, at least appetite, 
the pleasure of the table is most often independent of both.” 
But it is on the after effects of the pleasures of the table that 
the author dwells with the greatest satisfaction. “In fact, 
at the end of a good dinner, both body and soul enjoy a par- 
ticular happiness.” Yet he maintains that “taste is not so 
richly endowed as hearing,” and he considers mankind to be 
“much better organized for sorrow than for pleasure.” Taste, 
however, he believes to be the sense which procures for us the 
greatest number of enjoyments :— 

1°. Because the pleasure of eating is the only one that, taken in modera- 
tion, is never followed by fatigue ; 

2°. Because it belongs to all times, all ages, and all conditions; 

3°. Because it occurs necessarily at least once a day, and may be repeated 
‘without inconvenience two or three times in this space of time ; 

4°. Because it may be combined with all our other pleasures, and even con- 
sole us for their absence ; 
at Because the impressions it receives are at the same time more durable 

more dependent on our will ; 

6°. Finally, because in eating we receive a certain indefinable and special 
comfort, which arises from the intuitive consciousness that we repair our 
losses and prolong our existence by the food we eat. 
poreins said so much on behalf of the pleasures of eating, it 
naturally follows that he should regard gourmandise as a most 
important science, and that he should consider that, “ from what- 
ever point of view” it “is examined, it deserves nothing but 
praise and encouragement.” Mureover, after enlarging upon the 
physical advantages of gourmandise, he proceeds to say that 

morally it shows implicit resignation to the commands of the 
Creator, who, in ordering man to eat that he may live, invites him 
to de eo by appetite, encourayes him by flavour, and rewards him 
by pleasure.” Now we had already heard of the virtues of those 
who feed others, but we read for the first time in the Physiologie 
du Goiit of the piety of those who feed themselves. To represent 

iness as devotion is “going rather far.’ There is some- 

ing y in the old idea that Fra Angelico and other pious 
artists prayed with their paint brushes, but there is scarcely 
so much pathos in the notion of a gourmand praying with a pdté 
de foie gras. Yet opinions may ibly vary on this point, and 
whatever may be its faults, the jologie du Gout is, and will 
probably long remain, a standard book. Therefore, to Englishmen 
who know but little French and can stand a good deal of coarse- 
ness, we would say, read Handbook of Gastronomy, and, as 
we in himself would put it,“ you will see something 
Wo! 


RECENT VERSE.* 


TIE critie who surveys the heaven of contemporary poetry in 
T the hope of seeing “some new planet swim into his ken” is 
constantly bafiled by mere emanations of the marsh or the tran- 
sient splendours of the penny squib. He suffers continual dis- 
appointment. Yet the bonour of discovery gives zest to the 
search, and ensures his alertness. The present vacuity of the 
horizon favours the modest ascen-ion of the coming bard; 
hour is propitious, but the new poet lingers in the under-world. 
Still the bulk of recent verse continues to be of the old familiar 
type—vapid, insincere, pretentious, deficient in inspiration, and 
void of imagination. Mr. Pitchford’s handsome volume is quite 
seductive externally, but its contents would be more fittingly 
bound in homiletic black. The Morning Song is a blank-verse 

m of some eleven thousand lines, very pious in tone, exemplary 
in teaching, and insufferably prolix. Its didacticism is that of the 
last century. It suggests Hayley and The Course of Time and 
Night Thoughts. Wandering through its tortuous maze the reader 
strays upon many an excellent precept and ancient platitude dear 
to his youth; its morality is unimpeachable, its versification is 
correct, but its poetry consists of this :— 

Humanity hath fallen off from God, 

Like some fair branch that withers cn the ground, 
Torn from its parent stem, weeping its life. 

Man’s sorrows have their deep significance, 

Their noble origin. Yet even here 

Goodwill is seen ; the fallen are not lost ; 

For He hath hedged the sinner’s path with thorns, 
Embittered the false cup of sinful joy, 

And interposed to check the swift descent 

To evil, lest that man should there tind rest ; 
Surrounded life with pangs, restraints, and checks, 
Making sin difficult. 


Theology and common experience are both opposed te the poet's 
notion of sin being difficult. 

We owe Mr. Clitfe’s contribution to our lyrical drama to ius 
opinion that Alfieri in his Adel and Byron in Cain did not make 
a sufficient use of the Chorus; he further observes, “ perhaps 
in pursuing an opposite direction I have erred in the other 
extreme, and the excessive lyric ornamentation may have weighed 
down the dramatic figures with its luxuriance, and concealed the 
dark and gloomy action like a serpent under flowers.” We hasten 
to reassure Mr. Cliffe. Action in his tragedy there is none, and 
concealment is therefore impossible ; and while his lyrical excesses 
are beyond all doubt heavy, no luxuriance whatever could in- 
juriously affect his “ figures,” which are of the lay order. Satan 
and tbe Infernal Chorus are busy and bustling, full of empty fury 
and ludicrous importance ; their speech is not free from anachron- 
isms, such as “ the Titanic sun ” and Styx and Cocytus ; while even 
Zillah makes learned allusion to Acheron. The most original scene 
is one wherein Cain is interviewed by Satan, and eventually is 
cast into a magic trance, to awake maddened and ripe for murder. 
Previously, Satan having magniloquently set forth his power, 
Cain rejoins— 

Tell others of thy power but tell not me. 
1 seek for nothing ; 1 have long disdained 
Such offers as are thine ; I care for nobody 
And nothing cares for me. 


With this new version of an old song, we take leave of Mr. Cliffe, 
recommending him to curb his lyrical ardour, and be less dis- 
dainful of dramatic action. 

The Poems of Fanny Kemble are best described as fugitive 
verse. They are occasional pieces, pleasing and unaffected in 
sentiment, graceful in expression, and charmingly sincere. They 
belong mostly to the age of albums and Annuals, and are, in many 
instances, addressed to celebrities of bygone yearsg they present 
little pictures of America, vignettes of Rome, and reminiscences 
of foreign scenes. The aro poems are often instinct with 
a sadness that is too frank and natural to be morbid, and yet is 
not unaffecting, and is expressed with true poetic power. The 
sonnet following is remarkable for its bold imagery, if we except 


e Morning Song. By John Watkins Pitchford. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1833. 
Abel: a Tragedy. By Francis Henry Cliffe. London: Remington & 


Co. 1884. 
Poems. By Frances Anne Kemble. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
88 
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aM Broken Silence. By Samuel K. Cowan. London: Marcus Ward & 
1883. 
By W. H. Seal. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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Whispers; being the Early Poems Robert Harborongh Sherard. 
Remington & Co. v 
The Goal of Time. By John Le Gay Brereton. Melbourne: George 
Robertson. 1883. 
The Spirit ef Sport in Nature. ByT.S. London: Marcus Ward & Co. 
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A Circle of Song; or, Lays of Love and Laughter. Cambridge: 
J. Palmer. 1883. 
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the little awkwardness of the second verse ; it is curious, too, to 
read, now Italian unity is a fact :— 


To Pius IX. 
It may be that the stone which thou art h 
From off thy people’s neck shall fall and thee ; 
It may be that the sudden flood shall push thee 
From off the rock, whence, prophet-like, believing 
In God’s great future thou dost set it free ; 
Yet heave it, heave it heaven high, nor fear 
To be o’erwhelmed in the first wild career 
Of those imprisoned tides of liberty. 
That stone which thou hast lifted from the heart 
Of a whole nation shall become to thee 
A glorious monument, such as no art 
"er piled above a mortal memory ; 
Falling beneath it, thou shalt have a tomb 
That shal! make low the loftiest dome in Rome. 


All admirers of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s jar humour will 
welcome his latest volume, although it consists chiefly of re- 
prints, and what it of novelty cannot enhance his reputa- 
tion. “The Hunting of the Snark,” the whimsical “ Phantas- 
magoria,” the delightful ballad, “The Lang Coortin’,” and the 
admirable parody of “The Three Voices,” are no new things, but 
they are ever fresh to all who are of Matthew Merygreeke’s 
opinion that in true mirth there is much of mystery as well as 
health. “The Hunting of the Snark” needs not the apology of 
its explanatory preface, its ironical reference to a mo Sa mrs 
its considerate elucidation of the enigmatical. Mr. Holiday's 
clever and ingenious illustrations supply all the light required for 
its perfect comprehension. Who can forget, having once seen it, 
the expression of the butcher's face in the throes of his knotty 
calculation ? Its concentrated agony of bewilderment is masterly, 
it haunts the memory like Hogarth’s enraged musician. The re- 
maining poems are illustrated by Mr. Arthur B. Frost. They are 
not all of equal merit, but there are few in which the spirit of the 
text is not ily expressed ; their humour is fresh, their fancy 
delightful, and they exhibit abundant invention. In “ The Three 

epth of sympathy, and an imaginative sense of the grotesque, 
that teas’ malin to be desired; while in “ Hiawatha’s Photo- 
graphing” the artist shows caricature power of a high order. 
. It is not possible to say much of Mr. Gilbart-Smith’s little 
poem save that it is fluently written, easy to read, and commend- 
7 brief. It is fashioned after the so-called “ Tales” of Byron, 
and professes to set forth the love of Vandyck for the Marchioness 
eens but the great painter makes a shadowy appearance 
in the poem, and his vigorous personality is entirely missed by the 
author. The result is a flat and colourless sketch in correct 
Eegreton verse whose mediocrity is unrelieved by one ray of 

iration.: 


e have often derived sincere pleasure from the alluring and 
florid titles of the works of our minor songsters. They are as 
fanciful as the names given to villas in a new suburb, where each 
Successive occupier outvies his neighbour until nomenclature be- 
comes a difficult business. Is it that our versifiers are conscious 
of their chief offence that they discard the honourable title 
bs ” and offer their verses as if they were something different, 
which indeed they are? The title of Mr. Cowan's volume may be 
appropriate, but we cannot, after perusing his lyrics, regret his 
recent silence. This is how he writes of Israfel :— 

Of all the choirs of cherubim, 
None sing so wildly well 

(Or of the choirs of seraphim) 
As the angel Israfel. 

I know not what thy theme can be 
That makes the heavens stand mute, 

To hear thee, angel Israfel, 

e Whose heart-strings are a lute. 


a VER we see Mr. Cowan is not unacquainted with Poe and 
Ancient Mariner, and “conveys” wildly, if not well. The 
 lute-stri heart” serves him in another poem. As he is fond 
of recondite titles, we recommend this to him—“ Anathoth ”—for 
his next volume. 

Jone is a tale of chi in old Spain during the Moorish occu- 
pation, told with much vo a in the octosyllabic verse with 
which such a theme is nat wedded since the success of 
Marmion. Its relation is better than its conception; the incidents 
are ill contrived, and the final catastrophe absurd. It is brimful 
of the well-worn properties of the romanticist, the stock-in-trade 
of the defunct Minerva Press. There is a proud and haughty 
Moslem, who is invariably stern, a beautiful and impulsive heroine, 
a Christian knight; there is a great deal of “the gentle muezzin’s 
prayer” and the “quivering” dawn, the “impetuous barb,” and 
so forth; while Ione more than once is represented as embraci 
the stern Moslem’s brow—a curious form of salutation. The 


other poems in the volume do not rise above the res level 
of contemporary pete. 
Mr. Sherard’s Whispers ure such as all may hear unprovoked 


‘who are so minded. They are discreet in their confidences, and 
their eroticism is not of too fiery or pungent a nature. One of 
them, dedicated to a brother bard, however, passes the limits of a 
whisper; it opens with this ungentle description of the bard's 
A festering sea of spiced and sweetened slime, 
A faint sirocco breathed o'er putrid dead, 


's conception is realized with a vivid power, a — 


All this, and more, emblematic and to the purpose. It is a 
Mr. Sherard does not courageously print the name of the A 
thus falls foul of. 

The Goal of Time is a little blank-verse poem, very transcen- 
dental in style, that deals with man’s continual evolution towards 
perfectibility, the survival of the fittest, the individual predomin. 
ance of best, an aristocracy of nature. These and pare 
themes are treated with a certain graceful fluency and 
rhetoric, in verse that is smooth and carefully modulated, It 
issues from Australia, and compares favourably with the sick 
fancies and super-sensitive egotism current with us. 


It is not altogether unnecessary to warn ardent 5) who 
reverence the memory of Whyte-Melville that Zhe Sit Sport 
in Nature is not addressed to them. They will find in it no 
- gm glorification of the autumn morning by the covert-side, 
the music of the hounds, the merits of “E C” powder; sportive 
elves, dancing fays, and the mysteries of fairyland and other pretty 
fancies, make up the volume. The author tells us that the late 
Rev. George Gilfillan discovered in his verses “ genuine poetic and 
Milesian fire,” hence their publication. It is always painful to 
dissent from authority; Milesian fire we would gladly dispense 
with, but in this case we have to do with neither. 

The author of A Circle of Song does not reach the a of 
undergraduate verse. The subjects of his poems require a light 
and graceful touch and deft handling to make them tolerable; 
amorously to descant on such trivialities as “On ning aye 
in a Footrace with Gertrude” demands higher powers than are 
his. He has, however, achieved the rare distinction of rhyming 
distingué with dingy—the one notable touch in his volume. 
Marian is the second portion of a lengthy blank-verse 
romance in narrative and dialogue. It is not without merit, but 
its defects of diffuseness, excessive volubility, and tedious ever- 
ae ee are overwhelming. It provokes the obvious 
and awkward question—Why was it not told in good honest 
prose? Prose, after all, is the natural language of romance; the 
narrative would gain in prose those qualities of lucidity and form 
“Life Tha disproportion be the grandil 

n Life e di ion between iloquence 
of its dite on the va oy nature of its contents is striking. 
There is nothing in it of thought, in the philosophic sense, 
nothing that should make others think, “or even think of 
thinking”; some descriptive passages, however, possess poetic 
power and feeling. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY.* 


esis has taken the position of the more old-fashioned 
antiquarianism as the hobby of people with plenty of curiosity 
and leisure. Much as we value ourselves on the “ scientific spirit, 
we are in matters of folk-lore and myth about as far from being 
scientific as ever. Still the old combinations of faint or even in- 
visible analogies are woven into a shadowy warp and woof of 
theory. Still there are prevalent purely fanciful and unsupported 
ideas of what man must have been in the mythopeic stage. Still 
the great living ae age of oor rude peoples is 
neglected in spite of the warnings of Mr. Tylor. Still are “the 
notes of the Will-o’-the- Wisp,” as a lady writer of children’s stories 
has it, listened to by credulous inquirers. The Will-o’-the-Wisp 
in this case is etymology. Theories are founded on fantastic 
ideas about the original meanings and derivations of names, On 
one side, we are told by Welcker that Cronus is a Greek divine 
name deduced from a Volks-Etymologie of Cronides, and therefore 
cannot come in Sanskrit; on the other side we have Kuhn deriving 
Cronus from “ the Sanskrit krina, der fiir sich schaffende” ( Ueber 
Entwicklungsstufen der Mythenbildung, p. 148). ilder yet and 
yet more dread are the mythologists who derive the Homeric 
moly from an Accadian werd for a star, and the German rhyming 
nonsense timpete, from a Chaldean word for the deep. Clearly we 
are drifting back into the system by which Bryant and Deane ex- 
lained any word, in any language, by any other word in any other 
to ble it ~ sense or sound, this 
carniv’ masquerade of guesses and etymologies, the sani 
and, on the whole, the scientitic calmness ot in the 
English translation are welcome. Mr. Stallybrass has reached 
his third volume, and has still to tackle the promised appendix. 
His translation is neither faultless nor complete, for he usually 
leaves unconstrued the long quotations from all sorts of 
which Grimm in German fashion printed in the original. As folk- 
lore is, on the whole, a popular kind of study, pursued by quiet 
ladies and by the clergy in their leisure moments, as folk-lore 
is among sciences what croquet is among games, it seems a pi 
to make its pursuit too difficult. A very considerable compels 
of Mr. Stallybrass’s version will be heathen Greek to a very con- 
siderable proportion of his probable public. Yet, when he comes 
to the appendix, we can oe expect him to be nobly in- 
consistent, and to translate not only Grimm’s writing, but Grimm’s 
quotations. 
The preface to this third volume (itself a collection of folk-lore 
rather than of the higher myths) contains some interesting expres- 
sions and reservations of opinion. Grimm laments again that his 
pas aes the Scandinavian have had no Edda preserved 
to . But Germany still keeps, in oral memory, her Marchen. 


A throne enchancelling all unmanly crime, 
Sewers usurping some fair river’s bed. 


* Teutonic a al By Jacob Grimm. Translated by James Stevens 


Stallybrass. Vol. London : Bell & Sons. 1883. 
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And what are Marchen but the higher myths in the making— 
not yet endowed with a local habitation, and busy with 
characters not yet dubbed with title orname? This, at all events, 
is our view of the relation of Médrchen and myth, though now and 
the relations are reversed. Probably some of the tales 
@hich Schmidt and Von Hahn collected in Greece are faint, 
blurred versions of the old Olympian myths, worn down by long 
travel per ora virum. Grimm himself writes thus:—“ The ancient 
mythus combines to some extent the — of Marchen and 
legend ; untrammelled in its flight” (like the Méirchen), “ it 
ean yet settle down in a local home” (like the legend). 
German popular tradition, as distinguished from literary 
record, preserves not only the ancient peasant forms of myth, 
but retains innumerable heathen customs and | 
by friction, belief in healing fountains, rain-making, sac 
gnimals, omens, spells, curses, holy plants and stones, and so 
These things, we may say, though here Grimm would 
bably have differed from us, are perhaps older than the gods. 
foe dynasty after another of Olympians, or dwellers in Asgard, 
js evolved from the faith or fancy of priest, poet, and philosopher, 
and is . from above on the acquiescent, unprogressive rural 
le. acce 


peop vt the new faith and the new names, but do 
pot get rid o They only tell the old sto 
of the new god; they only give the saint’s name to the holy well, 


or put the sacred beast under the patronage of Apollo or St. 
Bridget, of Zeus or Our Lady. Thus it is probably the minor 
matters of the rustic faith are the most old of all; the 
witch or conjurer more antique than the similarly endowed 
; the mouse or wolf more antique than the god who 
patronizes mouse or wolf, Sminthian or Lyceian Apollo. This 
view, @ comparatively modern one, ap to be controverted 
Grimm when he says that “ divinities form the core of all 
mythology.” To our minds divinities (like the British aristocracy) 
are rather the “upper crust” than the core. “Our gods were 
buried almost out of sight,” says Grimm, “ and had to be dug out.” 
True, the were buried ; use they were the open, official, 
established opponents of the new creed. Therefore, the priests of 
the new pas leaving sacred beasts and birds and ic rites 
comparatively unmolested, turned with all their strength against 
and Odin and Wuotamand Thunar, and the like. In 
= same way when a country is conquered, the king and 
nobles are di and disappear, the common people sur- 
vive, and always make the bulk of the population. Therefore, 
when Christianity invaded German belief, the high gods were dis- 
and disappeared ; the rural — are alive to-day. 
necessary truth in the evolution of religion and myth makes 
folklore more than a mere study of oddities. Folk-lore is 
that portion of human beliefs which has persisted longest under 
the waves of this troublesome world, the waves of advancing 
and withdrawing creeds and civilizations. The peasant holds to 
the rites and ideas that his ancestors practised while they were 
still savages, and before perhaps they had much acquaintance 
with the more poetic myths even about the heathen gods. To 
matter of this archaic sort Grimm’s third volume (in the English 
translation) is devoted. It is the extreme antiquity of folk-lore 
derived from that stage of the human intellect which, all over the 
world, was most similar and least differentiated, that accounts for 
the wide diffusion of popular beliefs and popular tales. Grimm 
isan opponent of the theory which explains the recurrence and 
diffusion of similar stories and practices by borrowing. Certainly 
these ices and stories are always found most among the very 
section of the people that has travelled least, and that, in other 
matters, borrows not at all. The upper classes of France may 
borrow English ways, the educated in England may borrow 
German ideas, but the peasants do not travel, do not read, 
How then is it that a 
Gaelic will contain features found in the correspond- 
ing Slavonic and Zulu stories, features which have dropped 
out of the cultivated French version of the Mdrchen, as dressed 
? by Perrault to be presented at court, and dedicated a 
‘ademoiselle? Manifestly, if there was to be any knowledge in 
Western Europe of the Zulu or Servian Cinderella, Perrault was 
more likely to use the knowledge than a cotter in Barra. Yet the 
cotter narrator cleaves to the elements in the legend which Slavs 
and Zulus retain, while Perrault drops them. Thus Grimm — 
the diffusion of myths as “ mysterious.” “I believe myt 
to be the common property of many lands; that all its ways are 
not known.” Grimm was ao unaware that (not to 
speak of African myths, of which he had some knowledge), the 
early Spanish conquerors found parallels to German tales among 
the Peruvian tribes. The more the topic is pursued the more this 
extraordinary closeness of coincidence among the tales of every 
people is demonstrated. While this coincidence remains “ myste- 
tious” it entirely demolishes the theory that Indo-European 
tales are the result of forgotten meanings of words, The same 
words do not occur, to cause the same error, in South and 
North America, and Africa, on the Amazon, and on the 
Murrumbidgee. As a vigorous disbelief in borrowing or 
transmission usually accompanies the hypothesis that tales are the 
result of | misunderstood, the difficulties of the problem 
to students who hold these views) must appear insuperable. 
t Grimm “ does not deny that, besides this mysterious diffusion, 
there has also been borrowing from without—nay, that myths 
be ly invented or imported.” Such intentional im- 


and the Ptolemies extended an 


could 
’ porting and borrowing, however, is characteristic of civilized and 
educated peoples, ‘The Romans 


o may to deities of all lands, and mysteries and myths 
of every faith. All the civilized world has borrowed and adopted 
Christianity, Buddhism, Islam. But untutored races (among 
whom the m Grimm speaks of are diffused) borrow as little 
as possible, though they have civilized religions imposed on them 
by the sword, or recommended as accompaniments to gunpowder 
and gin. Thus it must be admitted that borrowing, where 
we can watch it historically, has been done by civilized and, 
so to say, self-conscious ples. The process will not 
account for the diffusion of European folk-lore and myth among 
shy peoples, neither self-conscious nor civilized. The diffusion 
among them must remain in part mysterious, in part may be 
explained by the fact that the ancestors of Europeans were once 
in the intellectual stage where the Nootkas or Hos remain. Some 
influence also must be assigned to the slow process of filtration 
and transmission of story and idea, along the paths of palwolithic 
commerce, and during the untraced and dateless wanderings of 
early humanity. Yet, after allowing for all these processes and 
possibilities, we remain puzzled when we find exactly the same 
series of incidents in a Malagasy and a Gaelic story, or in an 
a Andaman, and Australian tale. The puzzle makes much 
of the pleasure of the study of folk-lore and myth. 

Grimm wes somewhat interested in animal-worship. Observing 
that Finnish races, like the ; eople of Sweden and Norway, held the 
bear sacred, he also observed that “ the constellation of the Great 
Bear would of itself seem an evident trace of his worship even among 
the Greeks.” Bachofen, who wrote a tract on ancient bear-worship, 
would agree with this; and when we know that the Australians 
revere and seek oracles from all the bear they have to worship 
(the little “native bear”), and that Iroquois and Ainos do the 
same, while the bear is an American constellation, we cannot but 
see that the Greeks had religious ideas in common with very low 
races. But all this disappears when scholars and their camp-fol- 
lowers assure us that the Greek bear derives his name from a root 
meaning “ bright,” and that the “ glossiness of his coat,” and some 
linguistic muddle about the root aRk, caused him to take his 
place in the heavens. If this be true, was it by some astonishing 
coincidence in linguistic error that all the other bears of the Ainos 
and the other eR Y forced their way into the realm of 
religion and myth? Would it not be odd if, in languages of all 
families, the forgotten meaning of words thrust bears, of all things, 
anes the gods and the stars? The coincidences in themselves 
would be miraculous. But here Grimm’s good sense comes in, and 
he has nothing to say about etymologies. Later, indeed, he falls 
into the trap o Batis han inanimate objects religiously adored as 
“ symbols of the divine force.” But such objects—fetishes, if 

ple will call them so—are more or less religiously revered 
races who seem to have few large abstract “ideas of the 
divine force.” 

On the whole, Grimm is a model of the scientific temper, deal- 
ing with a class of subjects in which the unscientific spirit usually 
runs wild, But when is that successor of Grimm to come to 
whom he “ bequeaths his ray. a ”; the man who, “ standing on 
Grimm’s shoulders, shall get in the harvest of the full field ”? 
advent of this synthetic genius is scarcely to be expected in our 
generation; but come he must some day, when the historic and 


anthropological inquiries of the time their goal. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Nee can better illustrate the immense literary diligence 
of Michelet than the fact that after the sixty or seventy 
volumes (taking modern and closely-printed editions) which he 
published during his lifetime, after the posthumous books, more 
than one of which has ap since his death, there is still un- 

inted matter of his waiting for the light. It is true, as Mme. 
Michelet very fully and frankly informs us, that the Memoirs, of 
which Ma jeunesse (1) is the first instalment, are not autograph 
and holograph works of her husband’s. From very early days 
he kept not exactly a journal, but a kind of intermittent autobio- 
graphic record; and on more than one occasion in later life he 
tried to get it into form, but unsuccessfully. The published work is, 
therefore, partly original and partly edited from materials, But no 
one who is at all familiar with Michelet’s style is likely (even if 
there were any other reason for paying so bad a compliment to 
her) to suspect Mme. Michelet of invention. The book is signed, 
to those who can read, pretty amply. It fulfils its title closely, 
leaving Michelet a very young man with, despite his successes 
at the Lycée Charlemagne, nothing more to depend upon than the 
troublesome, undignified, and absurdly underpaid post of tteur 
at a private school. He had not lacked trouble before, He was 
miserable at school and starved at home; not at all owing to any 
unkindness on the part of his parents, but simply because they 
were not —— enough to feed him properly. But, as some- 
body has said, “a man of letters is never really unhappy”; and 
this boy of letters had abundant consolations, which may be read 
here. As usual with the author, there are abundant digressions, 
and the book is one to be returned to when it is finished or some 
what further advanced. 

At this moment M. Duveyrier’s pamphlet on the Senoussia (2), 
a network of Mussulman associations in North Africa, deserves to 

(1) Ma jeunesse. Par J. Michelet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

confrérie musulmane de Sidi Mohammed ben Ali es-Senoussi. 
Par H. Duveyrier. Paris: Société de Géographie, 
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attract the attention of English readers. M. Duveyrier is one of 
the first living authorities on the Northern Sahara. He naturally 
pays more attention to Es-Senoussi than to his southern imitator 
and rival, with whom we are more particularly concerned, and 
his information does not much d the Soudan proper. But 
it is known that the policy of the two Mahdis agrees pretty 
closely, and it is by no means certain that the organization set 
on foot by the one might not, if some great success like the death 
of Gordon or the defeat of an English force befell the other, be 
turned to aceount by him. How widely the network spreads, and 
pa close are its meshes, M. Duveyrier shows to all who care to 


earn. 

Probably no such work as that which M. Picard (3) has produced 
in four mighty volumes on the history and system of French rail- 
way construction, maintenance, and administration is possible in 
England. Across the Channel the Ministry of Public Works has 
simply to give facilities for it, and it is done. Even yet the time 
which has elapsed since railways were first made is too short for 
what may be called a philosophical history of them generally. But 
M. Pi has collected the experience of France in a manner 
which will siraply need continuation, not repetition, in the future. 
At present, we should say, his book stands alone, waiting not for 
rivals, but for imitators. 

M. Lemerre’s (4) always welcome collection of 24mo reprints 
has been increased by Alfred de Vigny's famous novel-history, 
and by what is perhaps M. Daudet’s most popular work. We do 
not ourselves think it by any means his best. 

The ninth volume of M. Gambetta’s Speeches (5) (reaching 
October 1881) has appeared. 

M. L. Galesloot (6) has published a brochure of very con- 
siderable interest to Englishmen, ‘containing documents and 
discussions relating to the Duke of Wellington's visit to the capital 
of Flanders before Waterloo, and some subsequent relations of 
his with the city and neighbourhood. Among otber things, 
M. Galesloot seems successfully to identi‘y the disputed locality of 
the “sound of revelry by night.” 

The fifth yearly issue of M. Lafenestre’s sumptuous Salon 
Album (7), as it may be called, in which the works of the year 
which receive prizes are described, and for the most part tigured, 
is before us. The place of honour in the frontispiece is occupied 
by M. Rochegrosse’s “ Andromache.” The etcher has not been too 
fortunate, for he has made that distressed mother apparently 
bestow a sweet smile on her own ravishers and the murderers of 
her child. Indeed, the illustration generally is not quite up to 
the mark, though exceptions may be made in favour ot the plates 
giving M. Bouguereau’s “ Night,” and M. Guillaume’s “Castalie.” 

The very handsome volume which Mrs. Pattison has written for 
the Bibliotheque Internationale de [ Art (8) is appropriate enough ; 
the author being English, the subject, the language, and for the 
most part the engravings, French. We have so large a part of the 
work of the great Lorrainer, whom some silly people, thinking it 

per to follow what they sillily think Mr. Ruskin has said, 

ise, that the whole execution might well be English. Mrs. 
Pattison seems to have taken much trouble with her task, and 
she has been on the whole (not invariably) well seconded by her 
artists. The Amand-Durand photographic etchings are as usual 
impeccable. Let us hope in passing that Mrs. Pattison is wrong 
in accusing Earlom of tampering with the Liber Veritatis in order 
to make it easier to engrave. 


(3) Les chemins de fer francais. Par A. Picard. 4 vols. Paris: 
Rothischild. 
(4) Petite Bibliotheque Littéraire—Cing Mars. 2 vols, Fvoment jeune et 
isler ainé. rvol. Paris: Lemerre. 
(5) Discours et plaidoyers politiques de M. Gambetta. Vol. 1x. Paris: 
ntier. 


(6) Le due de Wellington &@ Bruxelles. Par L. Galesloot. Gand: 
Vanderhaeghen. 

(7) Le livre dor du salon de 1883. Par G. Lafenestre. Paris : 
Librarie des Bibliophiles. 

(8) Claude Lorrain, Par Mme. Mark Pattison. Paris: Ronans, 
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postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d.,or 
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of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d'Antibes, Cannes. | 
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Russia at Merv. 
The Opposition. Egypt. |The Wooer and the Wooed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, gamgiget a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


[SSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL COLOURS, Piccadilly, 
First Exhibition now opened, from Ten A.™. to Six P.M. 
Galleries Illuminated on dark dave, and every day. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL and UNIVERSAL 


EXHIBITION, 1834. To beheld at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Directors of the Cryetal Palace Company, London, will hold at the Crystal Palace an 
Tuternational Exhibition of Arts, Manutactures, and Sc.eut fic, Agricultural, and I 
Products. The Exhibition will Le opened on St. George's Day, tae 23rd of April, 1884, and 
will remain open for a period of at least six mon 

Prospectuses. entry forms, and all information be obtained from the Executive Com- 
missioner, or any ot the Othciul Agents. 

The arrangements for the Fine Arts Section are under the direction of Mr. J. Forbes 

, 25 Charlotte Street, Bc dford Square, W.C. 
GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
ae 
Qucen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
G. GORDON CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SeckeTary, the 


PREPARATION for ETON, &c.—Mr. ARTHUR A. CARRE, 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more o; to Competition 
25 to £50 i incre: from u 
cases of scholars Further particulars from HEab- 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS at least ; value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively,on June20. For aye under 

Fourteen on January 1, further particulars, apply to THe Rev. THe WARDES, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


OODCOTE HOUSE, WINDLESHAM, BAGSHOT.— 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS between Seven and Fourteen, conducted 
by the Rev. C. B. FENDALL, M.A., Jesus Coll., Camb., and C. 8. JERRAM, Esq., M. 
in. Coll., Oxon. To meet the wishes of many of their frends, Messrs. FENDALL 
JERRAM have lately reduced the age of admission, and have made very complete ments 
for teaching the younger boys apart from the regular school. Terms trom 100to 120 Guineas 
per annum. 


‘a 
E DUCATION, BASLE, SWITZERLAND.—An ABERDEEN 
GRADUATE receives at Easter TWO BOYS as BOARDERS whose parents wish to give 
them the advantage of a sound yey! education at a Swiss Public School. The schools 
of Basle are acknowledged to be the best in Switzeriand. Home lessons carefully supervised 
and every assistance given. All home comforts.—For further information address, Dr. Hay, 
12 St. Jacobstrasse, Basle, Switzerland. 


M4& LBOROUGH COLLEGE, February, 1884. — FOUR- 
TEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying iu value from £80 to £15 a year, tovether with Four 
Council Nominations) (giving immediate admission), will be COMPETED for in June 
Next. One of these Scholarships (£50) is contined to Candidates not yet members of the 
School ; the rest are open to members of the School and others without distinction ; two 
will be offered for psohciency in Mathematics, Age of Candidates from 11 to 16.—Full pare 
tisulare may be ebtained on application to Mr. the Collage, Martbereugh. 
| JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 

The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS and PLUYSICS will be shortly vacant,in conse- 
quence of the resignation of Profes«or Gxuxerr. 

iculars of salury, duties, and conditiuns will be sent on application to the H 


tary, 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, 7% Clerk, 
February 19, 1884. Nottingham 


RAVELEY RECTORY, near HUNTINGDON.—The Rev. 

Dr. CLEAVE, late ape of V.C.. Jersey, PREPARES CANDIDATES for 

Oxford and Cambridge Eutrance scholarships and other University Examinations, Amongst 

Dr. CLEAVEs's former Pupils are an Ireland Schular, a Senior Classic, and others who have 
gained high distinctions. 


PARENTS.—A Solicitor, of good social position, havi 
comfortable Offices near the New Law Courts, hasa VACANCY for an ARTICLE 
PUPIL. Premium to be agreed. Partnership at end of Articles might be arranged.—Apply 
to L. L. B. (219), REYNELL & SON, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
To MASONS and PAVIORS.—The Commissioners of Sewers 
of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall of the said City, on Tuesday, the 4th of 
March, 1884, at half-past ‘I'weive o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders for the execution of all 
such Works of Stone Paving in the carriageway» and in the fuotways severally the said 
City, as may from time to time be required during the term of three years commencing at 
y-day now next ensuing, upon the terms ined in a Specitication which may be seen 
and copied at this Office. 
Forms of Tender may also be had. 
For the purpose of these Works the City is divided into four districts, for each of which 


of the contract. 
‘The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest tender, or any, unless 
deemed satisfactory,and ali tenders must be deiivered in Lefure Tweive o'clock on the said day 
reaty. 
‘The parties sending in Prggeate must attend personally before the Commissione: 
duly authorized agent, at halt-past Twelve o'clock on the said da 
HENKY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Inrormation, June 1, 1883: 


Total Funds £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .,. £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,832 Policies at the Tenth | 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of thee 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured by them. 


PREMIUMS —Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the pa:t 
financial year, £3 15s. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sancruary, Westminster, 


[HE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
Capital paid up £250,000 
in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds .. £399.09) 

£953,110 


ESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds 
Curr Orricrs—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Env Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, ‘s. w. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Fstablished 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MUURGALE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS cis), 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
A 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE, MONEY. “SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS 
(Fortnightly) for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON.......... 
CHINA, From Brindisi, Monday 
From Gravesend, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ... Thursday, 12.30 P.M 
rim 
ADEN, OIBRALTAR, eof} "ery 


MARSEILLES, EGYPT, and Every fourth Tuesday. 
Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREE T, 25 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W.; % RUE I PELLETIER, PARIS RUE 
NOA ES. 


f | ‘HE MERCH [ANT BANKING COMPANY of LONDON, 
Limited._NOTICE is hereby given that the TWENTY-FIRST ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEE TING of this Company will be held at Cannon Street Hotel, in the City 
of London, on bay) R day of Of March — at One o'clock P.a. precisely, to receive 
r mber last, with a Re; rectors ; to declare a Dividend ; 
to elect Directors in the place of F. Youu, Es ve A. WaTrexsacu, Esq., who retire by 
rotation, and, being eligible, offer themsetves tor re-election; to elect ‘Audi miter, ond to fix 
tice ale the T Books of the ill be closed preparatory 
nd No also given tha! remeber ny w 
to the , from the 18th February to the 6th March, both Tose tackestve. 
By order, EN WOOD, Secretary. 
112 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
February 18, 1834. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esp 


and West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Complete organisation. 
Spacious Coffee-rooms and large Reading-rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. Sea-Water 
Service in the Hotel. Comm: and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—With mild Winter Climate 
wi Deven, fac’ South. Hotel Gardens, combe, Devon 
| T use. uc i m Novem - fracom 


38, MANAGER, 


HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
1883, 


DIPLOMA OF 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


most delicious and valuable artiste.” 


FRY’S 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 


COCOA. FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Pure water is only to be obtained from natural sources.” 
Lancet, July 7, 1883. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


SPECTACLES ». BLINDNESS. 


[MPERFECTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of most 

of Blindness and defective vision. LAURANCE, F.8.8., Oculist Optician 
1a OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 
sole study fur upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from Earl Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, 


F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &. 
Pamyhiet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Fire Premiums 100 
Lite Ss 181.500 
Interest 121.500 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[MPERIAL FIRE 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Sianager._ 
PH@NIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Establishe 1782. 
Insurances against Los: by Fire ant Lizhtuing cians in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with prom ptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 1. LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, London, W. 
City Branch—l4 Cornhill, Founded 1806. 
Report ofthe DinecTors, premnted at the 78th ANNUAL » Masrise at the Office, 


Feduesday, January 30, 1884. 
ceintneeiniend the tra of the Provid Life Office during the 
Policies for £575,520 


been high! tisfact 
year ve n ly satisfactory. 
TO} isfor new Assurances amounting to £679,080 were received. 
were issued and taken up, producing new annual Premiams amounting to £19,770, as TO a. 
£19,211 for the previous year. , These Assurances and new annual Premiums respecti 
present the actual net No 8 were effected ave the year. 

i = not d ted to £103.560, 

The Claims for Ss year were £192,253, ~~ £29,416 more than aun the corresponding sum for 1882. 

The cunpel Income is now £310,371, being an increase of £9, 

— rns Ge year the sum of £19,020 was paid for the bn og of Retictep. The values paid 
none ars) ranged trom 33 per cent.—the minimum surrender value—to as much as 
perce the Premiums received. 

e total Funds of the Office on December 31 last were £2,323,281, being an increase of £24,197, 
aresult very satisfactory considering the special extra payments required to be made on ac- 
count of the recent division of Profits. The average interest realized was £4 5s. 6d. per yeent., 
as azainst £4 43. during 1882. 

The large measure of public quapest ve received by the Provident aed ORen—ae shown in the 
still increasing amount of new bur is gratifying evidence that rous of effecting 
are wisely alive to the advantages given by an Office uch has Sit the the 

a years, and which is ready to ptits 

tice to julrements of the presen 
W. 8. BEAUMONT, Chairman. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

Cash Prces; no extra charge for time Large, useful 
‘k to select from. Tllustrated priced Catalogue. with Terms, post free. =e 249, and 250 
Court Ros Road, and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. “iBetablished 1862 


(CHELSEA, n A, near Eaton Square.—TO BE LET, with immediate 


| 


BOOKS, &c. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of Popular Books of 
the Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample 


supply is provided of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest 


posses Ww ELL-FURNISHED HOUSE, in Walpole Street. 9 room, 


as they appear. 
SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liurrep, New Oxford Street, 
281 REGENT STREET, anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SAT aeviEw for which 64. each will be given, viz.; 


1, 3, 13, 75, 99, 138, 52, > =, , aud 1 lean copies)—at the Office, 38 South- 
ainy tow wt 
ue SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...... eeececescocs eecees £1 8 2 
India and CRIM... .. 112 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


1385 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Cc al 
~ ailabi 


ine: 
ments have been mad by n which it f teed that book in circulation shall 
be to Subscribers within a week of appt ication. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
Three Months, Six Months. Twelve Months, 


E VOLUMES (with delivery) ono tes 2 ibe 


s. 

TWELVE VOLUMES (4NewandsOld).... 1 10 4, 1 6 0 w 3 30 
CATALOGUES for 1834 now ready, price 1s. 


Bloomfield’s 


Revolt of Man 
John 


price wifbe found on conspareon foe the lower at which Books ean be procured: 
On February 28, New Series, No. IX., 
THE OCORNHILL “MAGAZINE. for MARCH. 
CONTENTS: 


THE PIPER OF CAIRNDHU. Illustrated by W. S, Stacey. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. IV. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of “ Vi ice Versa.” Chapter 26. Visits 
of Ceremony. Chapter Clear Sky—and a Thunderbolt, Chapter 2. Mark 
knows the Worst. Chapter 29. On board the “ Coromandel. Illustrations 
by W. Ralston. 

THE MILK IN THE COCO-NUT. 

“THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD.” 

AT ECCLES. 

AN ATTRACTION. Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler. 

London : Sm1TH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, Sixpence. 
T HE “CENTURY 
Illustrated. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 
1. PORTRAIT OF VON MOLTKE. 
2. THE ip ball WASHINGTON. Illustrations, drawn by Joseph Pennell, J. H. Cocks, 
on 


3. HENRY IRVING, By J. RANKEN Towss. Illustration, engraved by J. H. G. Whitney, 
after the statue by E. Onslow Ford. 

4. THE DEAL. ConsTANTINA E. BROOKS. 

5. THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. By McVeacu. 

6. OLD PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN AMERICA. By RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 

7. SONG. By Mary L. Rirrer. 

8. COUNT VON MOLTKE. By 

9 THE VOYAGER. By L. Frank Tooker. 

10, THE SUPPRESSION OF PAUPERISM. By D. McG. Meays. 

ll. BYRON AT THE CELL OF TASSO. By Mary Stacy WITHINGTON. 

12, AN AVERAGE MAN. IV. (Begunin December.) By Ropert Grant. 

13. THE CRUISE OF THE “ALICE MAY.” II. ByS.G. W. Benxsaury. 

14. IN PRIMEVAL WOOD. By Vance CHENEY. 

1. HOW LOVE LOOKED FOR HELL. By Stpney Lanter. 

16. NOTES ON THE EXILE OF DANTE. By Saran Freeman CLARKE. 

17, VISIONS. By Jaurs HERBERT Morse. 

18. DR. SEVIER. V. (Begun in November.) By Grorcr W. CaRLe. 

19. MRS. FINLAY’S ELIZABETHAN CHAIR. By Octave Taanet. 

20. A HUNT FOR THE NIGHTINGALE. By Joux Burrovons. 

21. TOPIOS OF THE TIME.—22. OPEN LETTERS.—23. BRIC-A-BRAC. 


F. WarNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, One Shilling. 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. Illustrated. 
FoR MARCH: 

FRONTISPIECE. “A Stampede." Drawn by E. Sanguinetti. 

AMONG THE MUSTANGS. By Noau Brooks. 

ELIS EDUCATION. Third Spinning-wheel Story. By Louise M. ALLCOTT. 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WOULDN'T SAY “0.” By Mary A. LaTuBuRy. 

BLOWN OUT TO SEA. By C. F. Hotpgr. 

DR. SOPHIA EDITH’S OF FICE-GIRL. By Heyxry Lewis. 

THE WEARY PAGE. Picture. 

WHOSE SCISSORS DID IT? Verses. By Brsstr CHANDLER. 

THE COASTGUARD. Poem. By EMILY HUNTINGDON MILLER. 

THE LAND OF FIRE. Chapters XII., XIII, XIV., XV.,and XVI. By Mayne 

AN ALPHABET MENAGERIE Jingles. By IsaApeL Frances BELLows, 

GIRL-NOBLESSE : a Repeat of History. By ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. 

HER NAME. Verses. By Mrs. L. P. WHEELER. 

THE BROWNIES’ BALLOON. Poem. By PAtwen Cox. 

WINTER FUN. Chap. V. By O. STopparp. 

HISTORIC BOYS. Giovanni of Florence, the Boy Cardinal. By E.S. Brooks. 

THE WIND-FLOWER. Poem. By Lvey Larcom. 

WONG NING’S IDEAS-FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK—THE ST. NICHOLA 
ALMANACK — JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT — THE LETTER-BOX — AGASSI 
ASSOCIATION—THE RIDDLE-BOX. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, One Shilling. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for MARCH 


CONTENTS : 
In War Time. By S. Weir Mitchell. Don John of Austria. By Alexander Young. 
Toxts and Translations of Hafiz. By E. P. | The Girdleof Friendship. By Oliver Wendell 
Evans. Holmes. 

A Pisan Winter. By E. D. Bianciardi. The Sources of Earl 
y Israclitish History 
The os ay to Arcady. By ye With Special Reference to the Rev. 
Th] of Peruvian w Brooke Herford’s Remarks on the Modern 


A Ba Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. Critical Method. By Philip H. Wick- 

Deisi-Damonia. By A* F 

The Journal of a Hessian Baroness. 

The American Edit{on of Keats. Richard G. White. 

English Folk-lore and London Humours. — a “q Clapp. 
down Lost Creek. By Chas. Egbert rancesca da Rimini. 


London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


MAGAZINE. 


steed. 
The Fate of Mansfield. By Humphreys 


THis DAT: 


crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES, 


By Lord O’Haaay, K.P. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE CREED of SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, 


and Social. By WILLIAM M.A, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A STUDY of the PROLOGUE and EPI. 


LITERATURE. From Shakspeare to Dryden. By 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


STUDIES in LOW GERMAN and HIGH 


GERMAN LITERATURE. By M. W. MacCatium. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. - Translated by the 
me M.A. Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 


tion, enlarged, square 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
FASTI APOSTOLICI: a Chronological Survey 


of the Years between the Ascension of Our Lord and the Martyrdom of 
SS. Peter and Paul. By W. H. ANDERDON, Author of “ Evenings with the 
Saints” &c. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CYRIL and LIONEL; and other Poems: a 


Volume of Sentimental Studies. By Mark ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SOPHIA ; or, the Viceroy of Valencia. A 


Comedy in Five Acts, founded on a Story in Scarron. By ALFRED BRASHER. 


MR. HENRY GEORGE'S NEW WORK. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Henry GEORGE, 


Author of “ Progress and Poverty.” Crown 8vo. paper covers, Is. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


“It is still to ‘The B any tat we look for the more characteristic exercise of the 
art of etching.”"—Saturday Keview. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 
An Artistic Periodical. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH Numeer: 
FOOTBRIDGE OVER THE WILY. Etching by R.S. Cuarrocr, 
THE ARTIST IN VENICE. By Cartwricut. With Illustrations by 
PENNELL. 


ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF SOME ITALIAN PICTURES. By Watter 
ArwsTronG. With Lllustrations. 


PREPARING FOR THE CRUCIFIXION. The Relief in Terra-cotta. By 
G. TinworTH. Engraved by DuJARDIN. 


CHALDZAN AND ASSYRIAN ART. By W. Warkiss Lioyp. With Illustrations. 
TURNER IN WHARFEDALE. By G. Rapronrp. 
ART CHRONICLE, 


The Volume for 1883 contains 36 Copper-plates and 170 other Illustrations, 
cloth, 35s. ; half morocco, 42s. 
” i . Portfolio * for 1883 we find enough to he atte hours, 
Saturday Review. 


SEELEY & CO., 54 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


Will be permanently enlarged to 32 pp. on March 7, 1884. 3d. ; yearly, post free, 158, 24. 
ieee i E: an Illustrated Magazine of Science, Art, and 


i erature. Edited by Ricwarp A. Procror. Articles are now appearing in serial 
sects, Flow lescopic Studies, Microscopic Studies, Streugth, Liappiness, the 
Whist, Chess, &c. 
Published EVERY FRIDAY. Also in Monthly Parts. Just published, Part 27,January 
Assi, 10d, Just ready, Vol. LV., July to December, 1853, 7s. 6d. 


London : WyMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, w.c. 
DETAILS of EARLY EGYPTIAN ARCH ITECTURE.— 


THE BUILDER for this week. Also New Offices at Sheffield; The Bishop's 
Bridge, y Designs and Articles and Reports on Strains 
Framed Structures ; Buildin Disputes, Ancient and * Moder ern; Towns in Normandy ; 
cautions in the Use of Electric ighting (inetieute of ‘Architects ; Marbles and 
Mosaic; Ventilation of Theatres, &c,—4d. ; by post, 4jd. Annual Subscription, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE REVELATIONS of COMMON SENSE. By ANTIPODES. 


E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane, 
Just published, 8vo. Is. 
A REVIEW of the FOUR GOSPELS.—Parrt IT. The Descent 
and Birth of Jesus. Part I. Their Evidentiary Va ue. 1s. 


WILLIAMS & Heneats. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ready, 28. 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1884. 


Thirty-ninth Annual Issue. 


Just out, 6d.—The Question of the Day. 
LESSONS i in MASSACRE from 1880 to 1884. A Brochure 


London; C. MITCHELL & Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 


By G Weester, Author of“ The Trade o. the World.” 
& Halt, Limited, 11 Henrietta 266 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL. 
The SECOND EDITION will be ready next week, 
8vo. with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 102. 6d. of 


MORE LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


From 1862 to 1882. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN ACQUISITION—MERV. 
For the best account of Merv and its Inhabitants, read 


MERV : a Story of Adventures and Captivity. 
Epitomized from “The Merv Oasis.” By EpmMoxp O'Donovan, Cor- 
pmo a of the “ Daily News.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, és. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth limp, each 2s, 6d. 


FLORENCE. VENICE. 


By Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of “Walks in Rome,” “ Days near 
Rome,” &c, 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 
ENGLISH DRAMA. By Joun ADDINGTON Symonps, Author of “ Studies 
gy om Renaissance in Italy,” “ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 

“ A genuine addition to the wealth of national literary history.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancrent Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. 
Piayraik, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 

“ * The Scourge of Christendom’ deserves to be carefully studied." —4 thenzum. 


NEW EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE'S oe OF 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, 
“ Dedicated to Prince Leopold, pets. companion of the author in historic paths of travel, these 
handbooks well deserve the honour distinguished associatiou.””—Daily Jelegrapa, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARKHAMS OF 
OLLERTON ” &c. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By 


Exizapern Guatster, Author of “ The Markhams of Ollerton,” “A Discord,’’ 
“A Constant Woman,” &e. 


LONDON : 


DE LA RUE & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


With a Portrait and Map of the Country. From Original 
Letters and Documents. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Author of the “* Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.” &c. 


Fourteenth Edition, svo. cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF WHIST. 


The Standard Work on Whist, 


By “ CAVENDISH.” 
Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON WHIST. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHIST. 
By Dr. POLE, F.R.S. 

An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the modern Game. 


LONDON: THOS, DE LA RUE & CO. 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Ready on Tuesday next, price Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For MARCH 1884, 


1. PERIL. By Jessie (Continued. 
2. MINISTERS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

3. ADAM AND EVE. 

4. MARIO, 

5. GRACIE. 

6. “ TOGETHER.” 

7. THE NEW SCHOOL OF AMERICAN FICTION, 
8. IN A GONDOLA, 

9. PHCEBE. 

10. EDOUARD PAILLERON. 

ll, ZERO. (Continued.) 


2 vols. with Portraits, 


ALARIC WATTS: a fame of his Life. 


By his Son, ALARIC ALFRED WATTS. 
Oyen the peaee where we may, some anecdote, allusion, or illustration of character is 


2 vols. larze crown 8vo. with Portraita, 24s, 


THE COURT of the TUILERIES ; from the 
Restoration to the Flight of Louis Philippe. By CaTueRine CHARLOTTE, 
Lady Jackson, Author of “Old Paris” &c, 

coon much, read mach, and forgusten ‘They ere fall of 


about we and things which graver chroniclers would set aside as unw 
history, and every chapter, every page is eminently readable.""—St. Jumes's 


Ready this day, the Re-issue of 


THE PRIVATE. LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 


NETTE. With Sketch tes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV.,- 
and XVI. By Madame yp E.. An entirely New and Revised Edition, 
with additional Notes, 2 vols, 30s, 
“ Deepl: Among the sixteen t uisite portraits on steel 
* Perhaps there is still no single book of anecdotic history which may be read with such ' 
advantage by the average student." — Pall Mall Gazette. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY: 
‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN WILDFLOWER” &o. 


IN LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 


By the Author of “The Garden of Eden” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &c. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


gues ot” *The Senior Partuer,” ‘‘The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &c, 


“ *Susan Drummond’ contains one of tho best chasastore Dive, bas over 


“ Sir Geoffrey Chelston is oneo_ the Lp! ete of sketches ir a story which is full of 
cleverly-drawn natural characters.”—Daily 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO NEW THING” &c, 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “Matrimony,” “Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c, 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
TONKIN ; or, France in the Far East. PY 
Cc. B. Nonaay, late of the 90th Light and Bengal Staff 
Author of “Armenia and the Campaign of 18 Demy 8vo, with ia 

price 14s. [This da 


THE NEW LUCIAN; being a Series of 


Dialogues of the Dead, By H. D. Seana. Demy ove. 12s, 
“ Mr. Traill's bpok fo ome of the happiest contributions made by modern literature to the 


are: equal some of the best of Walter Savage Landor's.” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 


STONNOR, Esq. By Dr. BLATHERWICK. With Illustrations by Jas. Guthrie 
and A. S. Boyd. Crown 8vo, 6s. ( This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON Aip&. 


INTRODUCED to SOCIETY: a Novel. By 


Hamitron Aip&. 2 vols, [Vert week. 


SALVAGE: a Collection of Stories. By 
Hawtery Smart, Author of “Hard Lines,” “Breezie Langton,” &c. &c, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. éd, [This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, ie 
2 
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-TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, 


WRITINGS, and RELIGION of the PARSIS. By Martin Have. PhD. 
late Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University of 
Munich. Third Edition. Edited and Bl by E. W. Wrst. Ph.D, To 
which is also added a Biographical the Lite Dr. Havu, by Professor 
Evans. Post 8vo. cloth, 163, 


“ We have, in a concise and readable form, a his of the researches into the sacred 
and from the earliest times to the present—a dissertat.on 

on te lenge a translation of the Zend- Avesta, or the Scripture “ot 

pe LL Te the Zoroastrian religion, with especial reference to its origin 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION to 


the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By Professor C. P. T: 
Translated from the Dutch by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., with the fa 
assistance. Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
or enshle the reader a tettey bird's-eye view of the latest results of Int 
r nat 
"s-eye view Ves 


RELIGION in CHINA; containing a Brief 


Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with Observations on the 
of Christian Conversion amongst that People. By JosEpa EDKINS, 
D.D. Third Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Dr. Edkins has been most ful in noting the varied and often of 


JUAN de VALDES’S “SPIRITUAL MILK.” 


Octaglot. The Italian original, with translations into Spanish, Latin, Polish, 
German, English, French, and Engadin. Witha Critical and Historical In- 
troduction EDwARD BoRHMER, the Editor of Spanish Reformers.” Tall 
4to. pp. 88. » ‘rappers, 68, 


LANGUAGEand the STUDY of LANGUAGE: 


Twelve Lectures on the Principles of —— Science. W. D. Wuirsey. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, on the |™ 


Grigin and History of the People of India, their Religion a Institutions, 

Translated, and Illustrated by JoHn Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 
bn V. Contributions toa —— of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
— Life, Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. Third Edition, 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE SOUTH 


AMERICA during the COLONIAL PERIOD. By R.G. Watson, Editor of 
“ Murray’s Handbook of Greece.” 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
“That of his ae lating to Brazil, in jcul to ust 
is new, has not ware English writer” 
St. James's Gazette. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 


AntHur SCHOPENHAUER. Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, 
M.A., and Joun Kemp, M.A. Vol. I. Post 8vo. cloth, 188. 
hag Th translators have done their work, so far as we have examined it, with very great care. 
They have adhered closely to the original text, with some loss of elegance as @ necessary con- 
erpuence, > but with advan to the student of Schopen! hauer’ 'smind, The translators deserve 
praise for the gensral style of their most difficult work.’’"—TZimes. 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 


of Reputable Thinkers, By Henry Coxe. In Three Series. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth, 21s, 

“Tt is not a light task which Mr. » Coe has set before him—to present the theological outcome 
of Biblical study, modern science. speculation in concise, clear, and simple _- yet it 
must be owned that he has carried 0 out his purpose with no iiitle intelligence and sk 
An accurate view of the o ee on the most important questions of the on be 

pages, which are full of intormation.”"—Svotsmaa. 


MICROSCOPICAL MORPHOLOGY of the 


ANIMAL BODY in HEALTH and DISEASE. By C. Heirzmayy, M.D. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. Siyverr. 
A Remarkable Record of and Research in Connexion with the 
Occult Sciences of the East. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The author, who evidently in faith makes such astounding statements, is a man 
of exceptional ability and unq integrity.” — Vanity Fair. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sryvert, 


Author of “The Occult World.” Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ Mr, Sinnett delivers his gospel with much clearness and obvious good faith.” 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES of AFRICA. 


By R. N. Cust. RAVENSTEIN. 2 vols. with 
31 Autotype Portraits, cloth, , 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the OTTO- 


MAN-TURKISH LANGUAGE, By J. W. Repuovuse, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL — 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. 


Author of “ Ladies on Horsebac Mrs. 
&ec. 3 vols. 


TO HAVE and to HOLD. BySarau Strepper, 


Author of “ The Fate of a Year” &c. 3 vols. 


MR. NOBODY. BY, Mrs. Jonny Kent Spenper, 


Author of “ Godwyn's &c. 3 vols. 


ONLY YESTERDAY.B 


Author of “ Strange Chapman” &c. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By Jousy 


Berwick Harwoop, of “Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols, 


CHEAP EDITION of IT WAS A LOVER 


AND HIS LASS, By Mrs. OxipHant. Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


y W By MarsHatt, 


At all Libra ies, 1 vol. 8vo, with 2 Maps and 6 Plans, price 21s, 


A HISTORY 


INDIAN MUTINY 


And of the Disturbances which accompanied 
it among the Civil Population. 


By T. R. E. HOLMES, 


He has produced a i portraits or the leading heroes...... On the } Ty 
the si Of the siege of Delhi has ver been told w itty more directn ess and power 
book is one that will form re valuable addition to the library. 

ritish Quarterly Review. 
“ Tis work is perke, ame on as good as is possible in dealing be alan close to our own time, 
'e has not co ted himeelf pacty wt with pictures of striking events, or with accounts 
of military exploits at has realized the icated TL. of the — and its interest 
of our rule in Ine a. 
Always often powerful and picturesque...... icularly ‘effective is his 
Sir Campbell's and Sir Hugh 


Rose's campaigns."'—Scotsman. 
ble -Admirably written a history." — Times of India. 
“ The history of the mutiny, from the outbreak to is graphically portra Portrayed. 


ornimg 
“ Of these and many of that heroic time Mr. Holmes gives a most 
interesting. impartial, and graphic account. 
Holmer account of the growth of the sepoy system is singularly interesting and 
— Dublin Daily Es press. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols, 2is. 


THE VALLEY OF SOREK: 
By GERTIUDE GEORGE. 


interest evoked by 
them is The women, in particular, Miss George........ 
eum. 


author....... 


Flobe. 
er power in de icting the fluctuations of character between pany and evil influences, 

rmuzd and ‘Abeiman (to follow her Orientalism), ie by no means small........ 

work is eae, and promising, ‘andi if the author should advance as happily as she has 


n, her name muy yet be fam 
“No fault can be fvund with the tone the book, ‘f sometimes a little severe. 
In style there is much to approve.” — Aca 
“The influence of the charming, but weak. and erring, Hebe is well La. ap AP : the writer 
power in the drawing of character.” — Manchester Examiner and Times. 
** Miss George can write very well.""—Morning Advertiser. 
LONDON : GEORGE REDWAY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


A New Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s, 


GUENN: a Wave on the Breton Coast. By 


BiaNcaké WILLIS Howarp, Author of “One Summer,” “ Aunt Serena,” &c. 


Uniform with the above, same price, Second Edition. 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. ae Much-Dis- 
cussed Social ne ) 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By 
FraNcks Hopeson Burnett, Author of “ A Fair Barbarian,” “That Lass o” 
Lowrie’s,” ** Haworth's” “ Louisiana,” &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT in OUR HOMES. 


By Ropert , Some (The Hammond Electric Light and Power Supply 
Company, Li ) 

First Edition entirely sold ont prior to publication. Second Edition (The 
Sixth Thousand (now ready. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
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“The hero is drawn with skill and power. His lapses from the right path........are 
| portrayed in a forcible and natural manner. Graham is also a clever, if unpleasing, character 
| stady no inconsiderabie talent.” — Morning Post. 
“M in no slight degree the power of investing her characters with li rel 
of i 
ae 
| 
wil 
ter 
wo 
: 
pie 
4 
of humour ; it sparkles with operas : it is brilliant with wit ; it has depth ; it has both feeting A 
and imagination........* The Bread- Winners’ is interesting, it is earnest, it is sincere ; it is in 
many ways a very remarkable book, fine in its performance, and finer still in its promise. ’ 


ae 


February 23, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. 


| MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. ° 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


This day is published, 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


ConTENTs :—Worldliness and Other-Worldliness, The Toet Young—German 
Wit, Heinrich Heine—Evangelical Teaching, Dr. Cumming—The Influence of 
Rationalism, Lecky’s History—Natural History of German Life, Richl—Three 
Months in Weimar—Address to Working Men, by Felix Holt—Leaves from a Note- 
Book, being Notes on Authorship, Jadgments on Authors, Story-telling, Historic 
Imagination, Value in Originality, To the Prosaic all Things are “ Dear 
Religious Love,” We make our own are ak Birth of —s Felix qui non 
potuit, Divine Grace a Real Emanation, “ ine Excess,” Feeling is Energy. 


*,* This volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, 
contains all the contributions to periodical literature that the 
author was willing to have republished, It also includes some 
short essays and pages from her note-book which have not hitherto 
been printed. 


ALTIORA PETO. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “Piccadilly,” “Traits and Travesties,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ Brilliant and delightful........ ‘The book is one which everybody will greedily read and 


greatly admire.""—A thenceum 
“The book is fal of humour and drollery."’ te 
book I ith brilliant di 


Review. 
is rich in characters........It is in- 


LEIBNIZ. By Joun Tueopore Merz. Being 


the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. = 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. Cnrisrornrr 

Davies, Author of * The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo, illustrated with 

12 Fully -page Plates, lds. 

is pleasant and instructive volume....... will be welcomed very where by all who can 
relish upon healthy topics. We recommend it 


“ This charming book... ... 
of its birds ond fish and and eo many curious old fishermen and gunners 
& precarious li in it. The and well ill 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C.F. Gorpoy Cumine, 


Author of “ Fire Fountains,” “A va "s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” 
“ At Home in Fiji,” &c. 8vo. Miustrated with 8 Full-page Engravings, 16s,” 


“ She gracefully does the honours of this strange world of giant waterfalls and trees, depicts 
come pen and the savage graucdeur of the granite precipices, with the 
snowy Sierras as buckground of the picture, and y 4 us to some of the grim 

of the and the ranchman's station."’"—Scotsm: 


Gordon Cumming possesses @ rare facility for investing « shetshene of travel with in- 
terest, and it is enough tosay of her latest contribution to to descri lite that 
worthy of her reputation.""— Globe. — 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Watrer 
Besant. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ The selection is made with 
pleasant to read as it isedifying In m perusal........ aim has been to 
wisdom of Ge 


A HANDY TEXTBOOK on MILITARY 


LAW. Compiled chiefly to assist Officers preparing for Examination also 
for all Officers of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Specially arranved 
according to the Syllabus Queen's Regulations, 1883. Comprising also Two 
Hundred Examination Questions and Synopsis of parts of the Reserve Fo ces 
Act, 1882; Militia Act, 1-82; and Army Act, 1881. 

Hampshire Regiment, Garrison Instructor, North 


Bvo. 78. 64. Crown 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
Tae Liprary Eprrion oF 


MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological,and Explanatory. Em- 
bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious 
Selection of old English Words. By the Rev. James Sronvoxtn. The 
Rev. P. H. M.A. Cantab. 
to V. now only, each 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS 


OF 


STANDARD WORKS: 


— 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORY of the 


EASTERN CHURCH ; with an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesi- 
astical History. With the Author's latest Corrections. Crown 8vo, 
with Maps, 6s. 


DEAN STANLEY’S' HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCH. From Abraham to the Christian Era. With 
the Author's latest Corrections. 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait and 
Maps, 18s. 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORICAL MEMO. 


RIALS of CANTERBURY. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


DEAN STANLEY’S SINAT and PALES- 
TINE, in connection with their History. 8vo. with Coloured Maps, 
price 12s. 


BUNBURY’S HISTORY of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY among the GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest 
Ages till the Fall of the Roman Empire. 2 vols. 8vo. with 20 Maps 
and Index, 21s. 

“ Mr. Bunbary's ‘ History of Ancient Geography’ fills up what was a conspi- 
cuous gap in English contributions to ancient literature, and at the same time it 
may safely be said that they surpass any existing work on the subject, whether 
German, French, or English. It ia full of interest to all.”—Zimes, 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, 
from the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. 8 vols. post 8vo. 
price 12s, 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. 8 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of LATIN 


CHRISTIANITY ; including that of the Pupes to the Pontiticate of 
Nicholas V. 9 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 363. F 


REV. W. R. W. STEPHEN’S LIFE and 
TIMES of ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM: a Sketch of the Church and 
the Empire in the Fourth Century. 8vo. with Portrait, 7s, 6d. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. From 
the Earliest Period to the close of the Generation contemporary with 
Alexander the.Great. 12 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait and Plans, 
each 4s, 


GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. 12s. 
This Edition contains two Essays on the Ethics and Politics of 
Aristotle, which were found among the Author's posthumous papers, 
after the publication of the First Edition. 


By Major F. Cocnnay, 
British District. 


DENNIS’S ANCIENT ETRURIA: its Cities 
j and Cemeteries. Incorporating all the Recent Discoveries. With 
Index. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 20 Plans and 230 Illustrations, 21s, 

“A book which has for thirty years taken its place as an archwological classic. No 
selection can well do justice to the profusion of illustrations with which Mr. Dennis 
bas enri-hed his work, making it more than ever the exhaustive and indispensable 
guide for all those who would study this most interesting region of long-buried art 
and archeology.” —Saturday Review. 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS on the GREEK 
‘ VERB: its Stracture and Development. Translated by WILKINS and 
8vo. 12s. 
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STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


WORKS by JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
SOUND. Fourth Edition, including Recent Researches ; with 204 Woodcuts, 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. Third 


Edition ; with Portrait, Plate, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on the FLOATING MATTER of the AIR in relation to Putrefac- 


tion and Infection. Second Edition, with 24 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. . 
LIGHT ; Notes of a Course of Nine Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 


1869. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the Royal Instituiion of Great Britain, 


1875-6. With 58 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA and THEORIES ; Notes of a Course of Seven 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870, Crown 8vo. 1s, sewed, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experi- 


mental and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental 
Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged; with 5 ured Plates and 898 Woodcuts, Large crown 8vo. price 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS 


and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College, Sand- 
hurst. Fifth Edition ; with 2 Coloured Plates and 495 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. Goopeve, M.A. 


Professor of Mechanics at the Normal School of Science and the Royal School of Mines. New Edition, re-written and enlarged; with 253 
Diagrams and Figures engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Gooprvs, M.A. 


New Edition, re-written and enlarged ; with 342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By 


WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. D.C.L. LL.D. late Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. Parr L—Chemical Physi 
Sixth Edition, revised by HERBERT McLEOD, F.C.S. With 274 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16. — 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. Parr Il.—Jnorganic Chemistry. Sixth 
Baten, ae ong a with Additions, by C. E. GROVES, Fellow of the Chemical Societies of London, Paris, and Berlin. With 376 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. Parr III.—Organie Chemistry, or the 
Chomist whos dl Sangean Fifth Edition, revised and in great part re-written, by H. E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. and C. E. GROVES, 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES 


of OTHER SCIENCES. By HENRY WATTS, F.R.S. F.C.S. assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. With a Third Supple- 
ment, completing the Record of Chemical Discovery to the end of the year 1878, including the more Important Discoveries made in 1879 and 
1880. 9 vols. 8vo. price £15 2s. 6d. © 


“The work which England has yet produced on chemistry—one of the “ The English language is not rich in lexicons of science: we wo: 
greatest, — which she has produced upon any scientific subject—is finished at | work as a model upon which others might be framed, It ae noe 
last, and we are able to congratulate Mr. WarTrs most sincerely upon its comple- | subject up to the date of publication, and therefore forms as it were the balanced 
tion.” CHEMICAL NEWs. ledger of the chemist.” ATHENZUM, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; Familiar Essays on 


Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A.Cantab. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS; the Plurality of Worlds studied 


under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. Cantab. With 14 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the 


Rev. T. W. WEBB, M.A. Fourth Edition, adapted to the Present State of Sidereal Science ; Map, Plate, Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 93, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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LONGMAN’S 


PUBLISHED 


MAGAZINE. 


MONTHLY, 


PRICH SIXPAN C wz. 


Serial Novels, Short Stories, Literary, Dramatic, and Sporting Articles, 
Scientific Papers and Poems, by the most Popular Writers of the day. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. XVII.—MARCH. 
NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


CoNTENTS: 


canes COURTSHIP: a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 
By W. Crarx Russect. Chapters XIII.—XVI. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CYCLING. By G. Lacy Hiturer, 
Amateur Bicycle and Tricycle Champion, 1881. 


BALLADE OF AN ENGLISH HOME. By Anprew Laye. 
“MANAGER ” GOETHE. By Cuartes Hervey. 
A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. By E. Nessrz. 
QUEER FISHES. By Jonny Gisson. 
MADAM. Chapters XI.—XV. By Mrs, OrrpHant. 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL, 
MADAM, 
was commenced in the January Number of Longman’s Magazine. 
MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
JACK’S COURTSHIP: 
A Sattor’s Yarn or Love anp SHIPWRECK, 
is now appearing in Longman’s Magazine. 
MR. G. LACY HILLIER’S ARTICLE, 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CYCLING, 


appears in the March Number of Longman’s Magazine. 


-LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Vols. I. and IL. (Nov. 1882—Oct. 1883) now ready, 
price 5s. each, cloth boards. 
Amongst the Contributions to Longman’s Magazine are 
SERIAL NOVELS, 
By James Payn, Bret Harte, Clark Russell, Mrs. Oliphant. 
SHORT STORIES, 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versi”; M. Betham-Edwards, 
Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Oliphant, R. L, Stevenson, Julian 
Sturgis, D. Christie Murray, &c. 

SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES, 

By Prof. Owen, Prof. Tyndall, R. A. Proctor, Grant Allen, 

R. H. Scott, Andrew Wilson, Rev. J. G. Wood, &c. 


LITERARY AND GENERAL ARTICLES, 

By J. A. Froude, E. A. Freeman, A. K. H. B., John Burroughs, 
Dutton Cook, Rev. H. R. Haweis, W. D. Howells, Richard 
Jefferies, Justin McCarthy, Mrs. Craik, B. W. Richardson, 
Samuel Smiles, &c. 

POEMS, 

By the Author of “ The Epic of Hades,” Austin Dobson, Andrew 

Lang, Edmund W. Gosse, Jean Ingelow, &c, 


Library Edition. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 


the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir WILLIAM 
STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. K.T. With numerons Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, 
Weapons of War, Costumes, &c., from Authentic Contemporary Sources, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 


BURGH — its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir 
Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. &c. 2 vols, 8vo. with 21 Portraits and 7 


engraved on Wood, 36s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 
MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALyrep Eperssem, D.D. Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln’s Inn, 2 vols. vo. 42s, 

“ The distinctive yy and, as we think, the great practical value of this book lie in the 
collection of what we may call Jewish evidence and illustrati in the Jewish ctandpoint 
from which it is written, and in the Jewish atmosphere with which it is imbued. A Jew by 
—_ nurtuced in the best Jewish learning, and with a large acquaintance with Jewish litera- 

re and customs, Dr Edersheim isa Ch tian convert and minister, evangelical in views 
id imbued with ‘a devout feeling.” BRITISH QUARTERLY Review. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of JamesI. to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By SamvugL Rawson 
Garpiner, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of ~ "pe to be com- 
pleted in 10 vols. price 6s. each, Vols. I.—VIILI. now read, 

IX. on April. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS of the UNITED 


STATES. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D, Second Edition, with 65 Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Popular Edition, price Sixpence. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armada. With Illustrations, = 9 and from 


Grant, | form— 
Illustrations 


the Antique, by George Scharf. Fep. 4to. price 6d. sewed, 1s. 


Seventh Thousand. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various 


Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quatn, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Pp, 1,836, with 138 
Wood Engravings, medium 8vo, 31s, 6d, cloth, or 40s, half-russia. To be had 
also in 2 vols. price 34s. cloth, 


RED DEER. By Ricuakp Jerrertes, Author 


of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” &c. 
Crown 4s. 6d. 


Wild Ex- 


moor’; nothing more rand Fern! ing more 
picturesque than Tied House Ked Dee: nothing more tresh 
and amusing than his descant on ‘Game Notes and Folk-lore.’’ ATHESAUM. 


SCRAPS ; or Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 
ay By Lord SALTouN. 2 vols. crown 8vo,. 
P 

“ A collection of scenes and end ol. ane 

Lord Saltoun's pages are crammed full of good stories.” FIELD. 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 


Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations on 
Wood, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. 


Ricwarp A. Proctor, B.A. New Edition, with Frontispiece engraved on 
ood, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY BOOK: 


Selected from the Writings and Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Bearonsfield, K.G. With 2 Portraits and 11 Views of Haghenden Manor and 
its surroundings. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. bound in leather. 

(Jn preparation. 


“FROM GRAVE to GAY”: Poems. By 


H. Ca#OLMONDELXY-PENNELL, Author of “ Puck on Pegasus” Small 3 
elegantly printed on hand-made paper, with a Portrait cid by C. 
Sherborne. In the press. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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'February 23, 1884. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& COS NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


and 


THE CUP 


THE FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poer Lavreate. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


"THE WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. A New Collected Edition, corrected throughout by the 
Author. With a New Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TA NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 
VESTIGIA: a Novel. By Gronce Friemise, 


Author of “A Nile Novel,” Mirage,” 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
conten novel worth readi I parts of the story........ writer has 
asriking pieture Pall. att Gazette. 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATION 

(Revised after Official Returns) of 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 


THE a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
for the Year 1884, Edited by J. Scorr Kettix. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


* Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is intieptpenble to writers, 
financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are directiy or indirectly interested in the 
itical, social, industrial, commercia!, and financial condition of their fellow-creatures at 
ome and abroad. All the information that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, 
and public speakers and writers relative to the ¢ and G . the Chure 
and education, the revenue and expenditure, the army and navy, the area and population, the 
commerre, ind y, and trade, of every civilized country in the ‘world, is to be fuund readily 
accessible within the small limits of this admirable Year- "Standard, 


A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

ry’ 
"THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By Joun 
RicwarD Greeny, M.A., LL.D., Author of The Making of England” &c. 


With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 183. 
“ This volume is not only a great literary work—it isa fitting my = Y anoble charact 


itish Quarterly Review. 
NEW BOOK BY HENRY pane, 


PORTRAITS of PLACES. By Henry James, 


Author of “‘ The Amer'can,” “ The Europeans,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ These Essays have a simplicity and a naturalness, coupled with a quaintness and pictur- 
esqueness, which are rarely seen comb.ned in English writers any where.” —spectator. 
NOW READY, WITH INTRODUCTORY ES3AY BY JOHN MORLEY. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 
LECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Eversiey Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo. 5s. each volume, 

1, MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by Jonny Montey. 
2. ESSAYS. | 38 POEMS. 
4. ENGLISH TRAITS; AND‘REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
5. CONDUCT OF LIFE; AND SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
6, LETTERS; AND SOCIAL AIMS; &c. 
“ Their great merits are careful editing and beautiful finish."—Zritish Quarterly Review. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


MBs. LORIMER: a Sketch in Black and 
White. By Lucas Mater. New Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
“¢Mrs, Lorimer’ is, in fact, a book worth reading.”—Saturday Keview. 


(CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS. By 


ALFRED Sr. JonNsrox. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FPRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. By 


Heyry James, Author of “ The American” &c. New Edition, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE MIZ MAZE;; or,the Winkworth Puzzle. 


A Story in Letters by Nine Authors. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


MR. LEWIS CARROLL'S NEW a 


RHYME? and REASON? — By Lewis 
Carnot, Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” &c. With 65 
Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost, and 9 by Heury Holiday. Crown 8vo. 7s, 


*,* This book is a reprint, with a few additions, of the comic portion of “ Phan- 
tasmagoria and Other Poems,” and of the “ Hunting of the Snark.’’ Mr. Frost's 


pictures are new. 
JDEAS: “BUCH-LE-GRAND” of the 


Beer a HEINRICH HEINE, 1826, A Translation by I. B. 
STUDY of THEOLOGY, INTRO- 


THE DUCTION to. By James Drummonp, LL.D., Profeer of Theology in 
Manchester New College, London. Crown 8yvo. 5s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, a TEXT- 


BOOK of. By ALFrreD DANIELL, M.A., Lecturer on Physics in the Schco! 
of Medicine, Edinburgh. With Illust ions. Svo. 21s, 


WOOLWICH: Mathematical Papers for 


Admission into the te oy Military Academy for the Years 1880-18383 inclu- 
sive. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 


GIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.—An Article 
by J. COMYNS CARR, with Engravings after im ant Pictures by 


ports 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for MARCH 


WILLIAM MORRIS. —-A Poem by Mr. 


WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise” &c., appears in 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


Price SIXPENCE ; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ConxrentTs For MARCH: 


1. “MRS. HARTLEY, WITH HER CHILD AS A YOUTHFUL BACCHANAL.” 
Engraved by O. Lacour from the Picture by Sir JosHua REYNOLDS in 
the possession of Earl Northbrook. (Frontispiece.) 

2. MEETING IN WINTER, (A Poem.)....... Morars. 

Tilustrations; Crossing the Brook : Engraved by Charles de Kellenbach—The Ion. 
Miss Frances Harris, with a Dog: Engraved by E. Gascoigne—Marzaret Georgiana, 
Countess Spencer, and Georgiana Spencer, her Daughter: Engraved by ©. Lacour— 
Telina: Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and her Caiid, 
Georgiana Dorothy, a.terwards Countess of Carlisle : Engraved by J. D. Coo; per. 

4. AN = gaene JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be con- 
By the AurHor of “‘JoHN HaLirax, GENTLEMAN.” 

Titustrations by ¢. Narier Hemuy. The Cornish Comm, Head to Beast 
Point : Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Poltesco: Engraved > ascoigne—Cadgwith 
Cove: by Balecz Tetrin—The De Devil's Frying-Pan, Cadgwith: En- 
graved by W. M. R. Quick—The ‘Engra by z Istvan 
—Steam Seine Boats eine Out: Engraved b; E. Schladitz—Hauling in the Boats, 
Evening : Engraved by R. Paterson. 

5, SHAKSPESRE IN aes MIDDLE TEMPLE........ Rev. ALFRED AINGRR. 

Illustrations b; . uneasy, Wood Work in the Middle 
Temple Hall nataved d by E Gascoigne—Entrance to the Middle Temple Hail : 

Middle T Hall from Court: 
by 9: “Sahyer “Middle Temple Lane : raved by W. andJ. R. Cheshire 
—Gateway love Serjeants’ Inn: Engraved by Quart! ares! The LA, of 
Church : Engraved by E. Stan Kings Bench Engraved by 

A Quartley—Interior of the Middle Temple Halli: iby 

6, JULIA WALTER BRSANT. 


7. FABLES FROM #S0P—THE KID AND THE WOLF. Translated by 
Atrrep CaLpecotr, M.A. 
by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT : The Fable—The Application : Engraved 
yJ 
8 THE ARMOURSR'S PRENTICES. Chapters 12-14. (To be continued.) 
CHARLOTTE M. YoneR. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c.— Ornxmental Frieze, designeil by 
Hans Sebald Beham (1500-1550)— Initial Lecter, Gusnen School, 1518— 
tal Frieze. by Heywood Sumner —Initial Letter, 
designed by Louis Matthes—Ornamental Frieze, designed by Heywood 
Sumner—Initial Letter, French School, 1552. 


Single numbers, 6d., by post 84. ; yearly, 73. 6d, 


THE BURNETT LECTURES. 


ON LIGHT.—First Course. ON the NATURE 


of LIGHT. Delivered at Aberdeen, November 1883, by GrorGe Garren 

Sroxes, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Pro- 

fessor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Crown _ 2s. 6d. 
(Next week. 


AESCHYLI AGAMEMNO. —Emendavit 


Davin S. Marcotrout, Coll. Nov. Oxon. Soc. Demy Svo. 2s. 6d. 


PINDAR, The EXTANT ODES of. Trans- 


lated into Engli-h, with an Introduction and Short Notes, ERNEST 
Myexs, M,A., late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 53. 


BOOKS FOR CONFIRMATION CLASSES. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple, &c. 


NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMA- 


TION. With suitable Prayers. Thirteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine's, Canterbury. 


A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION for CON- 


FIRMATION and FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayers and Devotions. 
32mo. cloth extra, 2s. 


FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and 


Devotions for the Newly Confirmed. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


(THE ORDER of CONFIRMATION, with 


Prayers and Devotions. New Edition, 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND. New Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & C0. 29 AND 30 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWUODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONBA 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 23, 1884. 
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